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The March of Events 


HE Presidential campaign has gone into 

its last stage—the stage of oratory 
that is all climax, and of a final effort 

by each organization to poll a full vote and 
to make sure of the hesitant. It has been a 


gratefully decorous campaign, stirring no bit- 
terness of feeling, bringing no threat to pros- 


perity, prying little money from unwilling 


victims. The financial machines have worked 
gently, for they have lacked power to press or 
tosqueeze ; and the public has not beenalarmed. 
Dirty work enough has doubtless been done, 
and will be done, by local managers where 
voters are venal. But we have made a great 
gain over the fright and interruption that the 
two preceding campaigns caused. The Demo- 
cratic party deserves the thanks of the coun- 
try for this difference. 

The total result of the campaign on party 
history has been, first and foremost, to lift the 
quadrennial contest to a level of dignity and 
decorum that is as high as it ever was in the 
history of the Republic—perhaps higher than 
it ever was before. Its contribution to party 
doctrine, and to a change of relations of the 
parties to one another, and to permanent prob- 
lems, has not been great. The Republicans 
stand where they stood before—committed to 
protection; for that is the main matter of doc- 
trine. The Democrats have, thanks to Mr. 
Parker, come to approve sound money; but, 
since Mr. Cleveland’s day, they have lost 
earnestness in attacking the protective sys- 


tem, although their doctrinal formula is the 
same. They have sought to add to the body 
of Democratic doctrine alarm about the use of 
the executive power—to make it stand for 
quietness and dignity rather than for activity 
and initiative. To what extent the tempera- 
mental difference between Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Parker may become a future party differ- 
ence, will depend on the personalities of the 
candidates in the next contest. As far-as can 
be foreseen, the campaign will leave the parties 
in their attitude to one another, and to the 
larger subjects of the time, very much as they 
were before—except that the Democratic 
party ‘has gained in manner and personnel, 
perhaps at the cost of some earnestness. 

As regards the greatest subject of all—the 
parties’ relations to the trusts and all that this 
implies—the Republican party wunder~ Mr. 
Roosevelt’s captaincy is less under suspicion 
of subserviency than it was under Mr. Han- 
na’s; but the Democratic party is able to 
arouse somewhat less public confidence in its 
moral earnestness, for Mr. Parker is not as eager 
for radical experiments as Mr. Bryan. Mr. 
Rooseyelt’s action and attitude have allayed 
criticism; but Mr. Parker’s programme has 
not inspired confidence in his party’s ability 
to work a reform. We have not gone much 
further toward solving the problems presented 
by the trusts, but such definite gain as, has 
been made is to Mr. Roosevelt’s credit. 

The most important result of the campaign 
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will doubtless be the good effect cf a better 
opposition party; and this will be a ‘great gain. 


THE PROBABLE REPUBLICAN SUCCESS 


Y the general law of the alternation of - 


parties in power, this year was the 
time for a Democratic victory. The Repub- 
lican party has had control of every depart- 
ment of the government for an eight-year 
period of greatly increased expenditure. 
We have had costly enterprises in hand—a 
war, heavy budgets for the navy and for the 
army, and costly.colonial tasks. These in- 
creased our expenses beyond precedent. The 
necessary-increase has made it easy, too, to 
increase *€xpenses that were not necessary. 
It has been a period of unmatched activity 
and success, and great success is often the 
mother of careless management. 

Moreover, the Republicans came into power 
eight years ago by the most lavish use of 
money that was ever known in our history, 
and by ‘‘trust’’ methods of campaign man- 
agement. So closely was the party identified 
with the great aggregations of capital and with 
favored interests, that Mr. Bryan’s crusade 
against “‘plutocracy’’ won the votes of many 
men -who had nod sympathy with his free- 
silver doctrine. 

In the actual conduct of the government, 
too, *the Republicans have not escaped 
scandal. The postal frauds were a natural 
result of the carelessness that comes from 
too secure a hold on power. 

These facts, and many more like them, 
would naturally make the way easy for Demo- 
cratic success under normal conditions. But 
two strong forces have come into play that 
seem likely to change what might have been 
the natural alternation of parties in power. 
The first force is the personality of Mr. 
Roosevelt. As soon as he came to the leader- 
ship of his party, many of the dangers of Mr. 
Hanna’s management and methods disap- 
peared. The tendency toward party de- 
pendence on a “‘plutocracy” was checked. 
A vigorous activity took the place of a well- 
fattened complacency. The party took on 
new life. 

The other practical force that disturbs 
the general law whereby a party, after a 
period of careless power, is thrown out, is 
the lack of Democratic leadership. It would 


have been a reasonable supposition that, 
Bryan’s losing captaincy, men 


after Mr. 
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would have been put in command who could 
rally the party and give it good spirit for a 
fight. When Judge Parker sent his famous 
telegram to the St. Louis Convention, it 
looked as if such a man had been found. But 
he has not shown the qualities of a great 
leader. The most silent Presidential candi- 
date in our history, he remains the least 
known. As a private citizen, he has all the 
virtues that men most admire. But, as a 
leader, he has shown only such negative 
qualities as courtesy and high-mindedness. 
He does not quite speak the language of the 
people, but chiefly the language of a political 
theory. He does not know the men who 
dwell in the mid-continental States, nor do 
they know him. Yet these are the men 
who elect Presidents. For these reasons, a 
change of party power is likely to be post- 
poned till other personalities appear. 

A_.sweeping change in public sentiment 
may come during the last days of the cam- 
paign;. but surely such a change must come, 
if the»Democrats win. For there is a pro- 
gressive accumulation of evidence that they 
have not taken a firm hold on the enthusiasm 
of the country. The party has run hither and 
thither after theoretical ‘‘issues,’’ and left 
the Republicans to take for their own use, 
whenever they care of are driven to take 
them up, the two great duties that the Demo- 
crats inherited—to reform the tariff and to 
regulate trusts. Not having impressed the 
people with their moral earnestness about 
these two great tasks, the Democrats have 
only one effective appeal left—the appeal to 
party loyalty. They will poll the necessarily 
Democratic vote—from 47 to 49 per cent. of 
all the ballots cast. But they will hardly do 
more. In Congressiohal elections, they may 
make gains; for, in these, local management 
may overcome the inertia of the national 
campaign. But they seem already to have 
lost the national election. 


THE DEMOCRATS’ IGNORANCE OF THE PEOPLE 


HE strange truth is, the managers of the 
Democratic party do not seem to know 

the American people of this generation. They 
have, for instance, tried to oppose the Phil- 
ippine policy, which our government worked 
out under Mr. Taft when he was Governor 
of ‘the Islands—in the face of the approval of 
that policy which the people expressed four 
years ago, and again in the Congressional 
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elections two years ago... The people did even 
more than approve this policy—they showed 
impatience with the anti-imperialists for con- 
tinuing to discuss it. 

Again, the Democratic managers took up 
for especial discussion Mr. Roosevelt’s action 
in Panama. The people had approved that, 
too. Congress readily voted the appropria- 
tion, and the Senate ratified the treaty. The 
people of both parties plainly showed their 
satisfaction at this conclusion of the long 
effort to secure a chance to cut the canal. 
If the Democratic managers had known the 
American people, they would never have laid 
emphasis on this subject. 

Then they chose Mr. Roosevelt’s energetic 
manner for attack. The masses of both 
parties like the President’s vigor; and it was 
preposterous to try to make them believe that 
he is a “‘dictator,’”’ or that the republic is fh 
danger because of his ‘“‘recklessness.’’ His 
energetic temperament is the strongest at- 
traction that he has for the people. They 
like this quality exceedingly. They like ac- 
tion, decision, vigor—that is their tempera- 
ment; and they are not impressed by finely 
drawn arguments on constitutional subjects. 
It is strange that the Democratic managers 
do not know the temperament of the people 
well enough to understand the cause of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s great personal popularity. 

If the campaign be regarded as a play (and 
it is), there is this difference between the chief 
actors— Mr. Roosevelt pleases the audience 
more than Mr. Parker. Mr. Roosevelt knows 
the audience, and Mr. Parker does not. Wholly 
apart from the merits of the discussions of 
the Panama incident and the Philippine 
problem, the main matter is that they are 
both settled questions. No amount of dis- 
cussion can now essentially change the course 
of events. They are settled; the masses of 
the people regard them as settled; and they 
are not interested in hearing them discussed 
further. To try to keep these dead subjects 
alive is a tactical mistake. 

We are confronted, then, with the disap- 
pointing fact that the leaders of our oldest 
political party, which comprises almost, if 
not quite, half the people, do not know the 
American masses of this generation—their 
temperament, their ambitions, their thought. 
This is the more unfortunate and surprising 
because the party is the party of the masses 
rather than of the classes. What it needs 
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are leaders that know the people, and can con- 
duct the campaigns in the light of that knowl- 
edge, and not by. trying experiments .with 
academic questions. It is only large, definite 
facts and striking personalities that the mil- 
lions of men in any country can take an 
eager interest in. 


THE CANDIDATES AS LETTER-WRITERS 


HE letters of acceptance by the two 
candidates for the Presidency were 
received by their parties with hearty ap- 
proval, and even with a good deal of en- 
thusiasm. Each was characteristic of the 
man. Mr. Roosevelt’s was an animated 
and almost pugnacious defense of the Repub- 
lican administration, and he wrote it in the 
tone of a challenge. Mr. Parker’s letter also 
showed spirit in accepting, or rather in ap- 
pearing to accept, Mr. Roosevelt’s challenge 
to rescind the executive order which grants 
a service pension after the age of sixty-two. 
But Mr. Parker was not bold enough to stop 
with his promise to rescind the order, for he 
also practically committed himself to the 
principle of a service pension beyond some 
given age. 

But, eagerly as each letter was read on the 
day of its publication, they both, of course, 
were soon merged in the general volume 
of campaign activity, and were soon forgotten. 
For, except those passages which were prac- 
tically abbreviated debates on pensions and 
on trusts, the letters were, necessarily, hardly 
more than amplifications of the accepted 
doctrines of each party. Mr. Roosevelt 
showed his qualities of confidence and bold- 
ness, and Mr. Parker made a distinct gain in 
public opinion by saying anything at all, for, 
up to that time, he had been the most reti- 
cent candidate that was ever named ‘for the 
Presidency. 


TO CALL A SECOND PEACE CONFERENCE 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT took. the 
visit of the members of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union to the White House 
—a body that included distinguished repre- 
sentatives of all the principal European 
legislative bodies—as the occasion, to an- 
nounce his intention to invite all the Powers 
to send representatives to another peace 
conference. The conference that was held 
at The Hague in 1899, at the call of the Czar, 
did little more than begin the work which a 
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series of such conferences may do. Its most 
important action was the establishment of 
an international tribunal. This international 
tribunal received an impetus and a standing 
chiefly by the action of the United States in 
referring to it a long-standing controversy 
with Mexico, and by President Roosevelt’s 
action in causing to be referred to it the cele- 
brated Venezuela case—both evidences that 
show strongly the American disposition to 
submit grave matters of dispute to the tri- 
bunal for arbitration. 

The work done by the conference of 1899 
in prescribing certain limitations in the con- 
duct of war on land. looked forward to the 
work of another conference which should 
make still further regulations of civilized 
warfare, and which should, in particular, 
more clearly define permissible practices in 
naval warfare. An additional. necessity has 
arisen for such work, because of the questions 
that have grown out of the war between 
Japan and Russia. What articles may be 
declared contraband; the use of wireless 
telegraphy; the privileges of ships of belli- 
gerent governments in neutral ports; the 
use of submarine mines and submarine boats 
—these and other questions, most of which 
were not in mind at the time of the confer- 
ence of 1899, call for international action 
now. 

There has been much lay discussion whether 
a peace conference may profitably be called 
so long as the present war continues. There 
are reasons why it might serve as an occa- 
casion for mediation. There are other rea- 
sons why it might have a contrary effect, 
particularly since the first conference was 
called by the Czar himself. But more im- 
portant than the effect that a second con- 
ference might have upon this particular war 
will be the large moral effect of it in giving 
another great impetus to the general impulse 
toward peace. That it will be the President 
of the United States who will call a second 
international peace conference is gratifying to 
the intelligent sentiment of all political parties 
throughout the republic. 

The thirteenth International Peace Con- 
ference, which met at Boston, early in Octo- 
ber, was welcomed, on behalf of our Govern- 
ment, by Secretary Hay. In his address, he 
said, with characteristic grace and force: 

‘‘McKinley deplored, with every pulse of his hon- 
est and kindly heart, the advent of the war, which 
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he had hoped might not come in his day, and gladly 
hailed the earliest moment for making peace; and 
President Roosevelt has the same tireless energy 
in the work of concord that he displayed when he 
sought peace and ensured it on the field of battle. 
No Presidents, in our history, have been so faith- 
ful and so efficient as the last two in the cause of 
arbitration and of every peaceful settlement of dif- 
ferences. I mention them together, because their 
work has been harmonious and consistent. ; 
When The Hague Court lay apparently wrecked 
at the beginning of its voyage, threatened with 
death before it had fairly begun to live, it was the 
American Government which gave it the breath of 
life by inviting the Republic of Mexico to share our 
appeal to its jurisdiction; and the second case 
brought before it was at the instance of Mr. Roose- 
velt, who declined in its favor the high honor of 
arbitrating an affair of world-wide importance. 
“‘I beg you to believe it is not by way of boast- 
ing that I recall these incidents to your minds; it 
#€ rather as a profession of faith in a cause which 
the present Administration has deeply at heart, 
that I ask you to remember, in the deliberations 
upon which you are entering, the course to which 
the American Government is pledged, and which 
it has steadily pursued for the last seven years. 


“‘If our example is worth anything to the world, 
we have given it in the vital matter of disarmament. 
We have reduced our army to its minimum of 
60,000 men; in fact, we may say we have no army, 
but, in place of one, a nucleus for drill and discipline. 
We have three-fourths of one soldier for every 
thousand of the population—a proportion which, 
if adopted by other Powers, would at once eliminate 
wars and rumors of wars from the daily thoughts 
of the chancelleries of the world.” 


LESSONS FROM THE WAR 


HERE is a fundamental difference 
between the habits of Japanese and 
Russian soldiers. The Russian officers be- 
have after the traditional manner of generals. 
Riding in front of their armies, they exhort 
their soldiers, curse them, and lead them, as 
generals have usually done; and they re- 
ceive individual credit for their deeds of 
bravery. In the Russian army, there is 
music on the march and music around the 
campfires, and the sort of soldiers’ merry- 
making that we have always associated 
with camp life. 

But, on the Japanese side, everything is 
different. The generals remain in the rear, 
directing their armies by telegraph or by tele- 
phone. Their troops need no spectacular 
encouragement. Not a Japanese officer of 











high rank has been shot since the war began, 
whereas a number of Russian generals have 
been killed. The Japanese generals wear 
modest uniforms, and they can hardly be 
distinguished from the common soldiers. 
Nor do they get credit for individual deeds 
of bravery. They seem to suppress personal 
praise. Everywhere about a battle-field, on 
the Japanese side, telegraph and telephone 
wires are instantly strung, and their officers 
are thus kept in immediate communication 
with one another. Electricity was never 
before so much used in any war. And the 
Japanese armies are silent. They have prac- 
tically no martial music, nor do they shout, 
‘except in those unusual moments when they 
cry “Banzai.” 

It is a new experience to read of armies 
that shoot as accurately as any in the world, 
that use electricity more than it was ever 
used in war before, that show perfect train- 
ing and unprecedented endurance, and that 
have won an advantage on every battle- 
field where they have fought—it is difficult 
to think that, in such an army, the only things 
that can be bought from camp-followers are 
cigarettes, fans, tooth-brushes, and writing 
paper. No intoxicant is procurable, and 
none is wanted. When the soldiers rest 
they make tea, they smoke cigarettes, they 
draw battle-scenes on thin paper to send to 
their friends at home. The volume of their 
mail is enormous. In the officers’ baggage 
there are few luxuries. They carry big ket- 
tles and rolls of matting, so that they may 
enjoy hot baths. In periods of rest, between 
battles, the bath is the officers’ luxury, and 
fans and tea are the chief luxuries of the men. 
They add to their fresh-food supply, and to 
their amusement, by fishing, whenever they 
are near water—imperturbable, unwearying, 
smiling, without emotions, except the im- 
pulse to die for victory. 

Other differences between the two peoples 
and the two countries are shown by such 
facts as these: Although the population of 
Russia is nearly three and a half times as 
great as the population of Japan, and its 
area nearly six, times as great, the Japanese 
have a million more pupils in their schools 
than the Russians; they publish more peri- 
odicals and books; although Russia has 
nearly nine times as many miles of railroad, 
the Japanese roads carry more passengers, 
though less freight; they send half as many 
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again letters by post as the Russians send; 
with only about one-fourth as many miles of 
telegraph wires, they send nearly as many 
messages; their trade per capita is greater 
than the Russians’ both in imports and in 
exports, although the total trade of the 
Russians, of course, is very much greater. 
The apparent financial and military strength 
of the Russians is incomparably the greater. 
Yet, so cheaply does the Japanese soldier 
live that Japan may do more with little 
money than Russia with more; and so eager 
are the Japanese that they may possibly put 
more men in the field than Russia can trans- 
port 6,000 miles. It is estimated that the war 
is costing Japan fifteen million dollars a month, 
and Russia perhaps three times as much. 
Japan may, at this rate, by more domestic 
and foreign loans, hold out for a very long 
ime. The many instructive and surprising 
facts that the war makes plain increase as it 
goes on. 


JAPAN’S ORGANIZATION OF KOREA 


HE Emperor of Japan has appointed 
Mr. Durham W. Stevens as chief 
adviser to the Emperor of Korea. He is an 
American by birth and training, who served 
long in our diplomatic service in the East, 
and who, for a considerable period, has been 
counselor to the Japanese Legation at Wash- 
ington. The meaning of this appointment 
is that Japan is about to begin the definite 
task of reducing Korea to modern organiza- 
tion. She has not waited for the end of the 
war to act on the assumption that she will 
have this task to do. Korea is important 
not only to Japan as a natural outlet for her 
population, but important, also, to the whole 
trade of the East. 

The area of the country is 82,000 square 
miles. It is, therefore, as large as Kansas. 
It has a population of 14,000,000, including 
25,000 Japanese. Last year, it imported 
more than $9,000,000 worth of merchandise, 
and exported nearly $7,000,000. The greater 
part of the trade is, of course, in Japanese 
hands, and Japan will supply the market for 
most of the things that Korea will need. But 
Japan is committed to open trade there, and 
the United States will find a market for more 
or less material for railroad building and 
other such primary utilities, as well as for 
its cotton manufactures. Korea is not a poor 
country, as it has sometimes been supposed, 
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but, on the contrary, under proper organiza- 
tion it will become a country capable of 
absorbing a very considerable commerce. 
But the Japanese organization of Korea 
will be interesting for a still larger reason. 
The ambition of Japan (the Japanese would 
call it their destiny) is ultimately to organize 
China. Chinamen are better merchants than 
the Japanese, but they lack the organizing 
ability that the Japanese have shown. When, 
therefore, method has been introduced into 
China’s manufacture and trade, when mod- 
ern boards of trade have been organized, 
with all that they imply, and when modern 
transportation facilities, and all that they 
imply, have been put in the service of the 
vast empire, a new chapter in its industrial 
history will begin. Underlying all questions 
of Japan’s military power and national pridg 
is, of course, the economic ambition for the 
proper organization of China. In the pres- 
ent war, Japan is fighting for a free hand in 
this great opportunity. If she succeed, she 
will use this success primarily for the ad- 
vance of her own industrial interests. But 
such a stimulus will be given to trade that 
other nations will profit more than any nation 
now profits, and much more than they could 
profit by Russian organization under its re- 
pressive bureaucracy, or by the jealous acts 
of European nations that hinder one another. 
Mr. Stevens’s work in Korea, therefore, 
remote as the subject seems from ordinary 
American interests, may mean the beginning 
of a wholly new epoch in the history of Asia. 
The events that may follow his work may 
have the largest consequences in determining 
important relations of the Great Powers. 


LAFCADIO HEARN 


R. LAFCADIO HEARN’S charming 
books about the intimate life of 

the Japanese raised Western curiosity rather 
than satisfied it; for he wrote elusive rather 
than substantial things. But the spirit of 
Japan was more intimately and delicately 
interpreted by him (so the cultivated Japanese 
themselves say) than by any other writer in 
a Western language. The son of an Irish 
father and of a Greek mother, educated in 
France, and introduced to the rough experi- 
ence of practical life in the United States, 
with an instinctive love of the soft and the 
tropical, after much wandering, he found 
himself at home only when he gave up 
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Western methods of living and of thinking, 
took a Japanese name, married a Japanese 
wife, and became a Japanese subject. His 
death, in Tokio, came most inopportunely, 
for if he had lived and worked a few years 
longer he would have given English readers, 
in this time of rapidly rising eagerness to 
know the Japanese spirit, a still better in- 
sight into it. An eccentric man, of a delicate 
discernment and of rare power of expression, 
he was a unique personality even in our most 
cosmopolitan era. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF SUBMARINE CRAFT 


LTHOUGH the submarine boat has 
not yet been used in the present war, 
the war has given an impetus to its develop- 
ment, and it seems likely to play an important 
part in naval action hereafter. In recent 
manoeuvres by our own navy off Newport, 
a submarine was sent by night to attack war- 
ships. In spite of the vigilance of the war- 
ships with. their searchlights, the submarine 
drew near enough, before it was discovered, 
easily to have destroyed them; and the 
“victory”? was awarded to it. The possi- 
bilities of this uncanny craft may be revolu- 
tionary; and the fascination of experiments 
with it will cause it to engage the engineers 
of all navies for some time to come. A 
silent, invisible, submerged engine of destruc- 
tion may be the long-looked-for thing that will 
make naval wars impossible. If we devise an 
instrument of destruction at sea that cannot 
be met by any instrument of defense (for 
one submarine fleet could never find another), 
what then? If all navies should be thrown 
into the scrap-heap for mechanical reasons, 
peace conferences would find their task made 
easier. 


THE BRITISH CONQUEST OF TIBET 


S a result of the British expedition to 
Tibet under Colonel Younghusband, 

the first step has been taken toward the 
practical control of the country by the British 
Government in India. The treaty that was 
made binds the Tibetans to establish three 
markets where the British-may trade, to 
keep open the existing routes, and others 
that may be opened; no Tibetan territory 
may be sold or leased to any Power without 
British consent, and no other Power shall 
build roads, or telegraphs, or open mines; 
and British troops may occupy the Chumbi 
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THE CONGO SCANDALS 


Valley for the three years during which an 
indemnity of $500,000 is to be paid in yearly 
instalments. 

When the British reached Lhasa, the 
Grand Lama, the head of the ruling hier- 
archy, fled, and the treaty had to be made 
with those who were substituted for him in 
power. The treaty was to receive the assent of 
China, too, of which Tibet is nominally a prov- 
ince; and it is reported that this assent has 
not been given. But Chinese authority over 
the country is vague, and the powers of dif- 
ferent members of the Tibetan hierarchy are 
not very clearly defined in the British official 
understanding. These matters, therefore, 
are rather technical than essential—so, at 
least, events will show. For the machinery 
of control over such a country is the right 
to trade; and Great Britain now needs only 
to let events take their course to make Tibet 
a country practically under English control. 

Russia, too, has made a protest; but 


Russia now has other duties to attend to, 
and, by the irresistible reaching out for more 
territory that is instinctive in the English, © 
the sacred and forbidden city has come under 
English control (we had as well now defi- 


nitely so regard it); and the bounds of 
the Empire are by so much made broader. 
This practical acquisition of Tibet makes the 
British Empire in India more secure from 
Russian intrigue and attack; and this se- 
curity was the real motive of the expedition. 

England’s entrance into Egypt was at 
first even less direct than this entrance into 
Tibet; but now there is no land outside the 
British isles that is more securely under 
English control—nor, for that matter, with 
such advantageous results. The same gen- 
eral course of events will be likely to follow, 
even if more slowly, in this Himalayan prov- 
ince, which is the spiritual centre of Bud- 
dhism. The English have gone into the great 
temple itself, and looked on the golden 
image of the Buddha, which to millions of 
human beings is the most sacred thing in 
~the world. Russia has lost in Tibet a move 
in the great game of her ambition, almost 
as important as the loss of Manchuria will 
be. Her advance into China has been 
checked in Tibet until the time comes, which 
has so often been predicted, of a great war 
for the leadership of the world between 
England and Russia—a prediction that seems 
now less likely than ever to come true. 
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HE Congo scandal will not down. It has 

stirred England to increasing indigna- 

tion for a year. There is impressive evi- 

dence that the most atrocious misuse of 

power has been made under the rule of the 
King of Belgium. 

The history of the Congo State is this: 
Twenty years ago, when France, England, 
and Germany were scrambling for terri- 
tory in Africa, the several Powers placed 
1,000,000 square miles of territory, containing 
20,000,000 inhabitants, in the trusteeship of 
the King of Belgium. King Leopold had 
previously organized an international asso- 
ciation for exploring and civilizing the re- 
gion; and he was bound by an agreement, 
entered into with the Powers, to observe the 
integrity of the Congo Free State, to develop 
its commerce, and to respect the personal 
rights and liberties of the inhabitants. This 
was in 1885. The United States was the 
first government to recognize the independ- 
ence of the new State. 

Now it has been asserted, with strong evi- 
dence, that the agents of the King’s govern- 
ment in the Congo Free State have syste- 
matically mutilated the natives, whenever 
they failed to supply the required or ex- 
pected amount of rubber, ivory, or other 
native products—have cut off the hands of 
women and children, and acted with such 
cruelty as to reduce the population, in one 
part of the territory, by as many as 50,000 
in ten years. This means ruthless slaughter 
—the wiping out of whole villages. 

These accusations have been denied on the 
authority of King Leopold. So far as we are 
concerned, the controversy is now approach- 
ing a sort of crisis; for there have come to 
the United States a representative of The 
Congo Reform Association (which has many 
influential members in England, and which 
makes these accusations) and a representa- 
tive of King Leopold. Each is trying to 
affect public opinion here; and both sides of 
the controversy have been laid before the 
President. The hope of the Reform Asso- 
ciation is so to stir up public opinion as to 
require the calling of another Congress of the 
great Powers, which shall bring the Belgian 
Government to account, and take steps to 
prevent such atrocities in the future. 

The evidence that has been gathered by 
the Reform Association seems, on its face, a 
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convincing proof of unspeakable cruelty—the 
worst, perhaps, that is now anywhere prac- 
tised, even in the darkest parts of the world. 


THE LESSON OF THE GREAT HARVESTS 


A’ last, after waiting a great many 

thousands of years, the business of till- 
ing the earth is becoming organized, as other 
great industries have been organized. The 
main fact that will strike the reader of the 
articles in this magazine which describe the 
harvesting of the wheat crop in the West 
and of the cotton crop in the South is that 
these two great industries are now so con- 
ducted as to make the cultivation of the 
earth a profitable business. From the time 
wheat is sowed until it is sold on the other 
side of the world, it is grown, reaped, han- 
dled, shipped, and marketed by machinery 
and by system. 

Of still greater significance is it that the 
cotton crop is fast coming under similar or- 
ganization. The prosperity that it is bring- 
ing to the South is hastening the adoption 
of good business methods in the place of the 
bad methods of the past. Although there 
has been a steady improvement in recent 
years, much of the cotton is yet handled 
more wastefully than any other great product, 
and the business is not yet so organized and 
conducted as to enable the farmers to get 
their just share of profits. 

There is much talk now of organizations 
to enable the growers to hold their cotton, if 
they wish, instead of selling it as soon as it 
is ginned. The proposal is to conduct ware- 
houses for storing it on a cooperative basis, 
using somewhat the same principle that is 
used in codperative dairies in New England 
and the West. There is no field of industry 
wherein organization is more needed or would 
bring a greater saving. The South now 
spins a very large part of its crop. In South 
Carolina, for instance, more cotton is spun 
than is grown. Although the farmer in 
many States has a market practically at his 
own door, he handles his crop through a com- 
plicated system, which enables several profits 
to be made between him and the spinner. 

Cotton can be grown on a reasonably well- 
conducted farm for five cents a pound. On 
good land, under the best management, it can 
be grown for four cents. In most of the 
Southern States, if it can be sold for ten 
cents, it will yield a larger margin of profit 
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than any other staple crop, besides the profit 
of the products of the seed. Not many years 
ago, the Southern farmers received only about 
$5,000,000 for their cotton. For their cot- 
ton seed alone they now receive more than 
$100,000,000 a year. A decade or two ago, 
they were nearly all the victims of the manu- 
facturers of fertilizers many of which were 
little better than a fraud. Through the work 
of the Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton and the Agricultural Departments of sev- 
eral Southern States, the farmers now manu- 
facture an increasing quantity of their own 
fertilizers. The growers have learned, too, the 
proper rotation of crops, so that the annual 
saving in fertilizer bills is in itself perhaps 
enough to pay a dividend on the value of the 
farm lands. When the business is organized 
as well, let us say, as the business of handling 
and marketing wheat, cotton culture will be- 
come by far the most profitable agriculture 
conducted on a large scale in the country. 
It is fairly dazzling to trace the history of 


cotton culture and the increase of its value. 


Half a century ago, the total product was 
less than the present product of Texas 
alone. The crop now is in the neighborhood 
of ten million bales a year. The price is fast 
rising. Conservative men expect that within 
a few years it will reach an established price 
of fifteen cents a pound. Why should it not, 
with the opening of wider markets in Asia, 
with the continuously increasing market in 
our own country and in Europe? The same 
rate of increase in its consumption that has 
taken place in the last thirty years will in- 
evitably bring the price to the farmer in the 
neighborhood of fifteen cents, for the simple 
reason that the area of profitable culture, 
large as it is, is necessarily restricted. 


THE SOUTH’S PRACTICAL COTTON MONOPOLY 


HE increasing demand for cotton goods 
throughout the world, the better 
organization of cotton culture in the South, 
and the increasing profits that will come to 
the farmer, are causing a sweeping reorgan- 
ization of the textile industry. In the process 
of this reorganization there are bound to 
come serious disturbances. There is now, 
for instance, great suffering in some of the 
manufacturing cities in England, because the 
mills are shut down. 
The two main causes of cotton famine 
there are the lack of elasticity in American 
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production and a large increase in the world’s 
consumption. There is still another cause— 
the constant increase of facilities for spinning 
in theSouth,close to the place of its production. 
With the rapid growth of the United States 
in population and wealth, and its constantly 
widening home markets, British cotton spin- 
ners are looking about the world afresh, to 
see where cotton may be grown in their own 
colonies, particularly those colonies unlikely 
toengage in manufacture. To producea large 
supply in other portions of the world, the 
British Cotton-growing Association, with sim- 
ilar bodies in France and Germany, has been 
organized; and some of their members ex- 
pect that, in British possessions alone, more 
than enough cotton may be grown for the 
needs of Lancashire mills. 

But the weight of evidence is that, what- 
ever crops may be grown in India or in Egypt, 
the American cotton-planter will continue to 
have a practical monopoly of the great staple; 
for Indian and Egyptian and African cot- 
tons have, so far, shown themselves useful 
only for special purposes, and not for the 
staple uses of the great mass of mankind. 


A THANKSGIVING THOUGHT 


HE main reason why agriculture in 
many of its forms has come at last 
to profitable conduct and organization is the 
scientific help that has been given by the 
governments in many countries. In our 
own land, the Department of Agriculture, at 
. Washington, and the corresponding depart- 
ments of many State governments have 
put the whole business of tilling the soil on 
a new basis. No such change has taken 
place in any other of the great occupations, 
except in transportation. 

Nor is it in our country alone that the 
government has thus put the agricultural 
population on a new footing. In Denmark, 
for instance, in addition to the experiment 
stations of the kind with which we are 
familiar, the government has several hundred 
‘‘demonstration fields,’ where the farmers 
are taught by experiment and field instruc- 
tion. There is also a government laboratory 
for agricultural research. The result is a 
new epoch in Danish economic conditions. 
The little kingdom was practically bank- 
rupt not many years ago, and its people 
were poor. Now they lead, or come near to 
leading, the world in their dairy products 
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(per acre); and even the cereal crop of the 
country has increased beyond all former 
belief. 

At this Thanksgiving time, the old habit 
of expressing gratitude first for the harvest 
justifies itself as it never did before in all 
human history; for the earth was never be- 
fore so well tilled; and we have learned 
that we have only begun to know its mar- 
velous possibilities. 


A LITTLE SHIFTING OF THE WORLD’S WEALTH 


HE government’s estimate of the wealth 
of the country is, like other such es- 
timates, rather a rough guess. But guesses 
made upon the same basis over a considerable 
period show at least the rate of increase. 
It is a wonderful chapter in our history that 
is thus summarized: that the wealth of the 
country was estimated in 1850 at seven bil- 
lions of dollars; in 1860, at sixteen billions; 
in 1870, at thirty billions; in 1880, at forty- 
two billions; in .1890, at sixty-five billions, 
and in 1900, at ninety-four billions. 

The leap made during the last decade was 
larger in amount, though, of course, some- 
what smaller in percentage, than during any 
preceding ten years. Unlike the accumu- 
lated wealth in Europe, the wealth of our 
own country has hitherto been nearly all in- 
vested at home. But the time is now coming 
when we are beginning to have foreign invest- 
ments—not only such as a part of the recent 
loan made by Japan, and as the money used 
in the development of Cuba and South 
America and Mexico, but American financial 
operations will now more and more reach out 
into Europe itself. For three-fourths of a 
century or more, European bankers have had 
agencies here. Now the time is coming, or 
is at hand, when some of our great financial 
institutions will have control of banking 
houses in London, and, perhaps, in continen- 
tal cities also. 

Of course, it will be a long time before the 
accumulated capital of the European finan- 
cial centres will be equaled by the surplus in 
the United States; but, at the rate at which 
our wealth is now increasing, American 
money must more and more become an im- 
portant factor in the finance of the whole 
world. A slight impetus to this movement 
is given by every such event as the war in 
Asia; for, while we have invested only 
$25,000,000 directly because of it (which we 
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paid for a part of the Japanese loan), Eng- 
land also invested $25,000,000 in the same 
loan, and the continental bankers hold the 
debt of the Russian Government, especially 
the bankers in France. The war expenses and 
losses of both sides call for capital from the 
great reserves of Europe; and as European 
money goes to fill these demands, American 
capital will be drawn into channels that this 
European money would otherwise have filled. 
It is interesting to note how very large the 
foreign investments of the principal European 
countries are. The estimates of authorities 
vary, but a conservative guess at the amount 
of English capital invested abroad is twelve 
to fifteen billions of dollars. Germany has 
perhaps five billions; France has as much 
or more, of which, perhaps, two billions are 
lent to Russia. The enormous accumula- 
tions of the great financial centres of Europe 
make the most impressive fact in the practical 
world. It is generally understood, by the 
way, that the great bankers of Paris, upon 
whom the Russian Government is more or 
less dependent, would welcome any military 
event favorable to the Czar’s armies which 
they might use as an occasion to demand a 
cessation of the war without complete humil- 
iation to Russia. 

In considering the wealth and the trade 
of the nations, it is interesting to remember 
that the internal commerce of the United 
States is estimated at twenty-two billions of 
dollars—as great as all international trade. 
This fact tells the most interesting story for 
our future and for the future of mankind. 


FINANCIAL GROWTH, WEST AND SOUTH 


F we turn now to our own country and 
its domestic trade and finance, we 
shall find that a remarkable change has been 
taking place, even within the last four or 
five years, in the relations of the different 
sections of the United States. Only yester- 
day both the West and South were dependent 
upon the East for the financing of their 
enterprises, and New York was the banking- 
house of the whole country. In a large way, 
this relation continues, and will to a greater 
or less degree continue for a long time to 
come, because, in addition to the city’s own 
wealth, much of the wealth that is accumu- 
lated in every part of the country comes to 
New York and is held and handled here. But 
a succession of good crops in the western 
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States, and the rapid growth of successful 
manufacturing enterprises there, have made 
that section, to a very considerable degree, 
independent of the East for its ordinary 
financial needs. 

A similar change is taking place in the 
South. . The high price of cotton, the success 
of cotton manufacturing, the continued de- 
velopment of the Southwest in particular, and 
the general, increasing prosperity are making 
the southern section of the Union much less 
dependent upon New York than it ever was 
before. 

To give one concrete example: within the 
last five years, almost every important 
railroad line in the West and in the South 
has been rebuilt. Most of them now have 
iron bridges and ballasted tracks. Cities and 
towns have made correspondingly permanent 
improvements. The demand, therefore, for 
money for such uses is less than it was, in 
proportion to the wealth of the communities; 
and the wealth of most of these communities 
has increased with sufficient rapidity to 
enable them to finance many undertakings 
of kinds that they used to bring to New 
York. The approach to economic inde- 
pendence by every great section of the 
country is the surest sign of the substantial 
quality of the prosperity that we have had. 


ORGANIZED DISCONTENT 


[* general terms, Socialism means dis- 
content. A Socialist may be a philo- 
sophical student of social conditions who 
accepts the creed for other reasons than a © 
personal grievance against society; but the 
rank and file of the Socialist party, in every 
country, is nevertheless the mass of the 
belligerently dissatisfied. 

A general measure of popular dissatisfac- 
tion, therefore, in the principal countries of 
Europe may be made by the estimate of 
the strength of the party, that has recently 
been published in the International Socialist 
Review. In Germany there are 3,000,000 
Socialists, and they have eighty-one members 
in the national legislature; in France there 
are 880,000, and they have forty-eight 
members; in Belgium there are approximately 
half a million. Next comes the United 
States, where, in 1902, the Socialists claimed 
225,000 votes. Great Britain is said to have 
only about 100,000. The computation of 
the strength of Socialism in the civilized 














countries of the world is that the party has 
grown from two and a half millions in 1893 
to nearly six and a half millions in 1903. 

It is true that Socialism does not mean 
the same thing in all of these countries. In 
Germany and in France it is a compact 
political party, with somewhat different 
methods, and even different aims, in each 
country. In the United States, what is in a 
general way called Socialism (for there are 
two distinct parties here) is in the main an 
importation of the German idea, with an in- 
apt application to American conditions. 

Discontent with social or economic condi- 
tions in the United States, whenever it 
organizes itself, will not be called Socialism; 
but it is likely to take a name that will more 
accurately describe its purpose, which will 
be to bring about the public ownership of 
such necessities and utilities as coal mines 
and railroads. In Europe, governments are 
the provocation to Socialism. But, if a 
strong party is ever developed here it will 
be the limitations of government that will 
be most likely to provoke it. Wherever 
government goes too far in regulating in- 
dustry, it brings discontent; and, whenever 
it does not go far enough, it also brings dis- 
content—whereby hangs this moral: that 
modern economic and social problems have 
developed so fast and in so many forms 
(under the new organization of the world by 
quick communication) that government has 
not kept pace with them. 


SANTO DOMINICAN ANARCHY 


HE condition of Santo Domingo con- 
tinues to make it one of the dark 
spots of the world. Exiled Dominicans in 
New York estimate that’ President Morales 
has killed 200 people since he assumed 
the presidency. This estimate does not 
include the lives lost during the revolution 
by which he assumed power, nor those lost 
during the counter revolution which opposed 
him, but only the lives of those who were 
killed in cold blood. Some of them were 
publicly executed, but most were assassinated, 
by orders of the president—all since a com- 
pact was signed on an American gun-boat 
guaranteeing these people their lives and 
their liberty. 
It is now sixty years since a handful of 
people raised their flag of liberty in the 
island and proclaimed the independence 
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Since then, 
they have had about two hundred civil wars 


of the Dominican Republic. 
and revolutions. Factions have time and 
again appealed in vain to other countries 
to give them order. Although Spain answered, 
and undertook the task, the government met 
with such half-hearted support that the 
undertaking was given up. Then the Domin- 
icans turned to us; and, although a treaty of 
annexation was signed under General Grant’s 
administration, it was never ratified by the 
Senate. For twelve years subsequently, 
they were ruled by a despot whose career of 
public extravagance and vice was recently 
compared to the rule of Ismail Pasha in 
Egypt. During the rule of Ulysses Heureaux, 
the debt of the Dominican Republic was 
increased from $1,500,000 to more than 
$30,000,000. The government now finds 
itself in the hopeless condition of being able 
neither to pay this debt, nor to maintain a 
semblance of peace, except by repression and 
murder. Since Santo Domingo lies half- 
way between Cuba and Porto Rico, there 
will continue to be an agitation for inter- 
ference by the United States. In the Santo 
Dominican end of the island, the full-blooded 
negro is not dominant, and the feeling runs 
counter to his rise; but the Haitian end is 
populated wholly by negroes, and whites are 
not permitted to hold property. The whole 
island is a dark spot on the map. 


THE REMEDY FOR A PEOPLE’S DECLINE 


HE long discussion that has been car- 
ried on in England about the physi- 
cal deterioration of the people cannot be said 
to have proved anything with mathematical 
certainty. It will be recalled that the sub- 
ject was brought up first just after the Boer 
War. Military reports showed then that an 
increasing and alarming number of men who 
offered themselves for military duty were 
physically unfit for it. A sweeping declara- 
tion was made that the English stock had 
deteriorated. The official inquiry that fol- 
lowed brought forth a report that was full 
of instruction. Although its conclusions were 
not definite, it was found that, in large classes 
of the English people, there had been a very 
serious physical decline. 

The causes, of course, were those causes 
that are inseparable from life in so compact 
a country—overcrowding, with the necessary 
results of a lack of air and of light, and, most of 
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all, the improper care of children; bad nu- 
trition, caused partly by the lack of proper 
food and, to a great extent, by a lack of 
proper conditions for cooking, and, to a con- 
siderable extent, also, to a. group of physical 
ailments due to improper care of the teeth. 
The drink habit came in for its share of 
blame, and so did the use of tobacco by 
children. All these causes may be summed 
up in the comprehensive sin of overcrowding 
in cities. It is impossible to read the volumi- 
nous literature that has been put forth dur- 
ing the last six months in England on this 
subject without concluding that these evils 
of living have caused the physical degenera- 
tion at least of a large part of the sturdiest 
family of men among the nations. 

The two facts that impress themselves 
most strongly on any one who has followed 
this long discussion are (1) that the decline 
of English agriculture is a capital misfortune, 
for far too small is the proportion of the peo- 
ple who get their living directly from the 
ground; and (2) that it is a striking and 
happy thing that a whole nation should be- 
come aroused about the physical condition 
of the people. When the conscience of a 
whole kingdom can be stirred up to con- 
sideration of such a question, it is probable 
that a remedy will be found. 

We may have the happy reflection that, 
however disgraceful the conditions of living 
may be in some of our largest cities in the 
United States, the ever-increasing attrac- 
tiveness of the country is an influence that 
will save the American population from 
anything like general physical decline for 
indefinite centuries to come. If a man had 
to say what single great influence in the 
world is today the most hopeful for the fu- 
ture of the human race, he might not go 
amiss if he said that it is the change which 
has taken place from ignorant culture of the 
earth to the scientific, healthful, and _profit- 
able methods that we are at last adopting. 


THE STABILITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 


N instructive report of industrial con- 
ditions made by the State of Massa- 
chusetts for the year 1903 shows how stable 
life and work are in that commonwealth. 
The increase in the value of all manufactured 
products in the State, in 1903, was less than 


5 per cent. over their value in 1902. The 
largest gain was made in articles manufactured 
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of leather (18 per cent.), the next largest in 
carpetings (17 per cent.), and the next 
largest in shoes (10 per cent.). Cotton goods 
showed an increase of a little less than 1 per 
cent.; there was a decline in the value of 
paper and worsted goods; and an increase 
of less than 1 per cent. in the value of cotton 
manufactures, although the materials used in 
all these manufactures cost almost 5 per 
cent. more. 

The number of persons employed in all 
manufacturing industries showed a gain of 
a little more than 3 per cent., and wages 
increased more than 5 percent. The average 
time that wage-earners worked was 293 days. 
In other words, the value of the manufactured 
products of Massachusetts increased in that 
year nearly 5 per cent., and the industries em- 
ployed nearly 4 per cent. more persons, and 
paid more than a 5 per cent. increase in wages. 

The noteworthy fact about this report is 
the stability that it shows. Manufacturers 
in New England—this is the rule, at least— 
may almost reckon in advance the demand 
they will have for their products, the rate 
of increase, and the cost of labor. In no 
other part of the United States—perhaps in 
no other part of the world—are methods and 
character so constant. And the interesting 
thing is that this same fact appears whether 
you study a dull report of economic condi- 
tions, a town budget, the report of a public 
library, the sale of toys, or the cost of food 
per calory for four old maids who conduct a - 
model kitchen in the village beautiful. 


THE FINANCING OF WORLD’S FAIRS 


HE receipts of the World’s Fair at St. 
Louis, by fortnights, since June 1st, have 
increased steadily, except for the latter half 
of July, and the increase since the middle of 
August has been rapid. The first half of 
June, the income was only $477,000; the first 
half of September it was nearly $900,000. 
As a financial venture, it was never expected 
to pay—certainly not to pay a direct return 
to those who invested in it, whether they 
were governments or corporations or indi- 
viduals. But some of them are receiving 
good indirect returns. The United States 
Government, of course, will not recover its 
appropriation—there was no such expecta- 
tion; but it has received the $5,000,000 that 
it lent to the Exposition Company. 
The financial experience of the Fair will 








make it even plainer than previous experience 
had made it that such expositions must be 
regarded as educational and advertising 
enterprises, especially if they are projected 
on a large scale. The suggestion has been 
made that, since the General Government 
makes an appropriation to every large fair, 
it should encourage the holding of one every 
decade—every census year, perhaps—and 
withhold its support from others. 

It is gratifying that after midsummer the 
attendance at St. Louis rapidly increased. 
Without reference to the financial outcome, it 
is important that as large a number of persons 
as possible should see the instructive things 
gathered together there. If the press had 
not been somewhat fair-weary, it would 
have made more ado about this wonderful 
exposition. Little ado or much, it is true 
that there are several millions of people 
within reach of it who will never see another 
like it; and it is an educational opportunity 
(and a great pleasure to boot) that they may 
yet have for a month. 


TENEMENTS AND EDUCATION 


R. MAXWELL, the superintendent of 
schools in New York City, recently 
declared that the city would have to demolish 
the tenement before the dwellers in that vast 
wilderness could restore the home; and the 
home must be restored before really effective 
education could be given. This is the sub- 
stance of his declaration, and it is true. 

What we see every day we soon become 
accustomed to. The tenement (the rich 
man’s and the poor man’s, too) pours out its 
multitude of creatures every morning, who, 
after a day of certain toil or of uncertain 
pleasure, come back for such rest as they are 
capable of, and for the stupor that they mis- 
take for sleep—day after day, year after year, 
millions of us; and we have become so ac- 
customed to this existence that we have long 
since forgotten the normal life. 

It is from warrens like these that children 
flock to school-houses to be taught ‘‘nature”’ 
—God’s earth, as invisible to them as His 
sky; and they have neither sight nor odor 
of any really healthful growing thing. 

Now, it is a bold thing—for a man runs the 
risk of being regarded as a fool—to attack 
the tenement in this radical way. We are 
in the habit of thinking that we do well if 
we clean up little plague spots here and 
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there, and abolish a Five Points or a Lung 
Block; and we call this ‘‘the tenement 
problem.” The tenement problem is the 
abolition of all residences out of reach of sun- 
light and out of sight of sky and land; and 
there is no remedy but the wholesale remedy 
of abolition. 

Dr. Maxwell says that the city must do it. 
In our present stage of social darkness, we 
raise many objections to this plan. Some 
of them may be well taken—the objections, 
for instance (not to mention more), that the 
city cannot build houses enough, and that 
the dwellers in tenements would not go into 
them if they were built. But these are not 
serious objections to a sane and far-seeing 
man, who knows that at some day—it may 
be several enlightened generations hence— 
slum-cities have got to be rebuilt. 

Meantime, Dr. Maxwell and his associates 
must engage in what they call “education” 
against the greatest odds. Their disadvan- 
tage is that they live and work in the squalid 
splendor of the metropolis of the richest 
continent on the globe, and into it the Old 
World pours a continuous stream of its un- 
healthful children. The fundamental prob- 
lem of almost every people on earth must 
be solved on this one small island. Our 
palliatives—tenement commissions and _ so- 
cial settlements and the like—excellent as 
they all are, hardly touch the fringes of the 
task. We shall some day come, or be driven, 
to Dr. Maxwell’s remedy; for only some such 
radical treatment is a real remedy. 


THE- MOST PRACTICAL OF ALL SUBJECTS 


VERY subject under Heaven has been 
put into courses of study in schools 
somewhere—including accounting; and the 
accountants, since their rise to increased at- 
tention from the public, make a good case 
for their subject. They are like all other 
men who have subjects, in this opinion—that 
they regard the disciplinary value of its 
study as very great. 

No doubt; but the main matter lies nearer 
home. It is the fact that not one man— 
or woman—perhaps, in every hundred—not 
one, it may be, in five hundred—knows pre- 
cisely how his money goes; and, for that rea- 
son, he can make no intelligent study of his 
habits of spending or of his habits of life. 
The responsibility for the use of money, 
whether in large or small amounts, does not 
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become a part of his life. Almost every 
human being (even the very rich are not 
exceptions) has moments or hours or days 
or nights of anxiety and trouble because of 
bad financial management. 

Yet those few who always regulate their 
expenditures with wise reference to their 
incomes may find trouble of another sort; 
for the determination to hold on to a dollar 
sometimes causes more trouble and worry 
than the loss or the waste of it could cause 
to a normal man. To cultivate a habit of 
mind toward a dime that makes its spending 
painful is to know a depth of degradation 
that the spendthrift, in all his sorrow, never 
dreamed of. 

Still, the accountants have a good case. 
Everywhere in the United States, outside of 
New England, we are wasteful; we do not 
know how we and our money are parted (it 
is usually in the proverbial way); and we 
even scorn to make an accurate study of our 
habits. Whether children could be effec- 
tively taught such a subject by any course 
of study, the schoolmasters must answer 
after trial for a generation. But what a 


good accountant could save from waste in 


the personal habits of the first hundred well- 
dressed and well-to-do men that he might 
meet in almost any American town would 
probably make him richer than any one of the 
hundred —if he were able to follow his own 
advice. For your very accountant is also— 
many a one—a spendthrift of his own money. 
What we spend without meaning to spend 
makes the difference between ‘‘ getting along”’ 
and financial independence in the lives of, 
perhaps, half the fairly prosperous people, 
especially in our town life. Perhaps the 
best way to cure this general American de- 
fect is for the young of other parts of the 
country to marry into New England families. 


AN UNWEARYING ARCTIC EXPLORER 


OMMANDER PEARY is to make an- 
other attempt to reach the North 

Pole. Profiting by his own long experience, 
he is having built, in a Maine shipyard, a ves- 
sel that is meant to combine all the advan- 
tageous qualities for its task. It will be, 
as he himself expressed it, ‘“‘the ablest ship 
that ever pointed her nose inside the Arctic 
or the Antarctic Circle.” He expects it to 
rise to the pressure of the ice so as to escape 
destruction, and to be strong enough to with- 
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stand enormous strain. It will have a thou- 
sand horse-power, with the possibility of 
fifteen hundred for brief periods, and is ex- 
pected to be able to push a way through 
heavy ice-packs. 

Commander Peary will next summer make 
the comparatively short voyage to the shores 
of Grant Land, where he will take, as a part 
of his party, the picked men of the Eskimo 
tribe resident there with whom he has es- 
tablished friendly relations. He will spend 
the winter there, and, with the return of light, 
will take a sledge journey across the central 
polar pack. In this way he hopes to reach 
the Pole. 

The North Pole will at some time be won 
from mystery; and, though the public curi- 
osity about it is less than it once was, when 
the much-tried task is finally accomplished 
there will be a burst of world-wide enthusi- 
asm. After that event, which, we may hope, 
will come by the energy of our countryman, 
the business of the explorer will practically 
be ended. 


THE LATE SENATOR HOAR 


F not a towering figure, the late Senator 
George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, was 
a personality of distinction in our political 
life for more years than any other man de- 
voted to our public service. His life sym- 
bolized his State, for he held to traditions as 
Massachusetts has always held to them, and 
he fought to make his convictions prevail 
even when he stood alone. One of his grand- 
fathers fought at Concord; the other was 
Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, one of the 
signers of the Declaration. He was a gradu- 
ate of Harvard College, and, as a young man, 
he flung himself into the abolitionist activi- 
ties, and became an ardent Republican when 
the Republican party was born. Every pos- 
sible influence made him essentially a sturdy 
New Englander. 

Since 1868, he represented his State at 
Washington continuously, and, from his first 
election to his death, he had the confidence 
of all the Presidents, and with Hayes and 
Garfield he had intimate relations, 

He upheld the political rights of the Negroes 
—even to managing the Force Bill in the 
Senate; he demanded justice for the Indians; 
counseled sympathy with the Cubans; would 
acknowledge no right of ours to govern the 
Filipinos; and he imperiled his political 
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fortunes in Massachusetts by opposing re- 
ligious intolerance. In many of these acts, 
he was at issue with his party. He used his 
whole influence to maintain the dignity and 
independence of the Senate. When Presi- 
dent Cleveland sent in the appointment of 
William B. Hornblower to the Supreme 
Court, Senator Hoar was one of the majority 
that nullified the appointment because the 
President had failed to consult Senator Hill, 
of New York, in making it. He remon- 
strated with President McKinley and with 
the Senate against the practice of the Presi- 
dent’s appointing Senators on commissions, 
feeling that Senator George Gray, for ex- 
ample, would have voted against the treaty 
with Spain if he had not been on the com- 
mission that made it. Senator Hoar was a 
picturesque and interesting survival of the 
sturdy type of public man that belonged 
to our ante-bellum era. 


DR. OSLER’S CALL TO OXFORD (ENGLAND) 
R. WILLIAM OSLER, of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital and Médical School 
at Baltimore, who has just been appointed 
Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford, 
earned distinction by writing a text-book 


on the theory and practice of medicine that 
is considered the foremost book on this sub- 


ject in our language. He has won a reputa- 
tion, here and abroad, as a most skilful prac- 
titioner, and as one of the ablest living in- 
vestigators into the nature of internal dis- 
eases. He was born in Canada fifty-seven 
years ago, was graduated from McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, in 1872; he spent two 
years studying in Europe, and, on his return, 
he was appointed Professor of Medicine in 
McGill University, where he spent ten years 
in teaching, and in collecting clinical data 
which were afterward used in the prepara- 
tion of his ‘“‘Text-book of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine.’’ In 1884, he accepted 
the position of Professor of Clinical Medicine 
in the University of Pennsylvania, and, in 
1889, he was called to the high place that he 
has resigned to accept the Oxford professor- 
ship. By his going, the United States loses 
one of its most eminent scientific investigators. 


THE COLLEGE YEAR 


HE beginning of the college year, a 
month ago, brought several inter- 
esting facts under discussion. For instance, 
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in almost every college there was an increase 
in the number of students—in some colleges. 
a very large increase. The demand for 
higher training keeps pace with the growth 
of wealth and population—perhaps outruns 
it, by mere physical measurement. Endow- 
ments and gifts to colleges continue to be 
made in ever-increasing sums. Yet the de- 
mands, especially of the larger universities, 
become greater every year. Columbia Uni- 
versity, in New York City, for instance, has 
immediate need of more than two millions 
of dollars; and President Wilson, of Prince- 
ton, it will be recalled, formulated a plan of 
enlargement and improvement, last year, 
that calls for about twelve millions. 

Dr. Alfred G. Mayer, a little while ago, put 
into concise form in Science the statistics 
of higher education in the United States, 
which show that the number of our universities 
and colleges in 1902 was 638, and the num- 
ber of students, including graduate students, 
was 112,433. The number of colleges _ has 
increased by 50 per cent., and the num- 
ber of students by about a hundred per 
cent., during the decade. But how small a 
part the college-bred are of the whole popu- 
lation is yet somewhat startling, for they 
comprise but one in every 700. There were 
twice as many teachers in 1902 as there were 
in 1889. The value of college property was 
multiplied by almost three; the endow- 
ment funds were two and a half times as 
great; gifts for other purposes were nearly 
three times as great; and the total income, 
exclusive of benefactions, was more than 
trebled. The number of books and libraries 
was doubled. 

In spite of this increased prosperity, the 
average salary of teachers has probably 
declined. In one of our largest universities, 
the average, ten years ago, was $1,500. It 
is now only $1,257. In another one, the 
average was $1,454, and now it is $1,355. 
This low average has been caused by the en- 
gagement of an increasing number of instruc- 
tors and other subordinate members of the 
teaching force. The salaries of the profes- 
sors themselves have not declined, but the 
increasing proportion of college instruction 
is now done by subordinate members of the 
faculties. Sir William Ramsay, during his 
recent visit to the United States, made more 
than one plea for increasing the salaries of 
teachers of high grade. 
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College training, except in those universi- 
ties that are maintained by the States, is 
yet paid for by rich men and dead men. The 
students, even at those institutions where 
fees are highest, pay not more than one- 
third of the cost of the training that they 
receive. It is an industry that must yet be 
endowed—a fact that hints of its ecclesias- 
tical history. In the perfect economic state, 
the State will pay for the training of all its 
children. But we need not yet bother our- 
selves about the ideal economic state. There 
is enough work for us to do in training well 
as large a number of capable youth as pos- 
sible, at the expense of rich men, living or 
dead, at the expense of the State, or in any 
other way, if only enough youth be trained, 
and be trained well enough. 


A NATIONAL MOVEMENT AGAINST CHILD 
LABOR 


NATIONAL Committee has recently 

been, organized, with headquarters in 
New York, to secure proper legislation for 
the protection of working children. Child- 
labor is always in demand in new industries 
and in industries newly begun in agricultural 
communities, because, being the cheapest 
labor, it the better enables employers to meet 
the competition of well-organized communi- 
ties. The number of working children has 
rapidly increased in the last few years; and, 
in some States, there are no laws for their pro- 
tection, and in others the laws are more or less 
ineffectual. Delaware and Georgia, for exam- 
ples, where there are many children employed 
in factories, have no regulative laws; in Penn- 
sylvania, girls of thirteen work at night in 
the mills; in Indiana and New Jersey, boys of 
fourteen work all night in the glass factories; 
and the New Jersey Legislature this year 
refused to pass a bill to prohibit children 
from working at night. 

In 1902 and 1903, fifteen of the States made 
laws bettering the condition of this class of 
workers; and in seven of these States there 
was no previous child-labor legislation. Thus 
a good start has been made toward better 
labor laws throughout the country. In the 
South, much remains to be done; for, although 
Georgia is now the only southern State with- 
out some kind of child-labor legislation, most 
of the laws are inadequate, and some of them 
were enacted less to remedy abuses than to 
silence the public-spirited men and women 
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who carry on the campaign of sanitation and 
protection. 

To give publicity to the methods of em- 
loyers of children, and to stir up public 
pinion when the proper officials have neg- 
ected their duties, the National Committee 
has been formed. It has been proved over 
and over again that this is an evil that can 
be made to yield to public opinion. Yet 
hearty and effective as public opinion always 
is on the subject when once aroused, new 
industrial communities, in particular, slip 
gradually into grave abuses before the public 
becomes aware of it. It is a striking instance 
of the immorality of organized industry. 


CHICAGO’S SUPPORT OF GOOD MUSIC 


ARLY in December, Chicago will cele- 
brate the completion of a unique 
building, to be called Orchestra Hall, in 
the establishment of which the city has set 
a noble example for other American com- 
munities. The structure is to be the per- 
manent home of the Chicago Orchestra, the 
musical organization instituted thirteen years 
ago by Theodore Thomas, the dean of Amer- 
ican conductors, and directed by him ever 
since. 

This excellent symphony orchestra is hence- 

forth to be ‘‘permanent.’’ The orchestra has 
been endowed—not by one wealthy philan- 
hropist, not by the municipality, but by 
popuiar subscription. More than eight thou- 
sand men and women have contributed to the 
endowment fund. The donations range from 
$1 to $20,b00. 

When Mr. Thomas, with the aid and backing 
of a few rich and enlightened men, formed the 
Chicago Orchestra for the performance of clas- 
sical and symphonic music, his work was 
appreciated by a mere handful of people. 
His audiences were discouragingly small, 
while the Auditorium, in which the concerts 
were given, was vast. This meant a heavy 
deficit at the close of each season. At no 
time did the orchestra even approach a self- 
supporting basis. The average annual deficit 
has been in excess of $28,000. The trustees 
of the orchestral association cheerfully met 
these deficits, and had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the audiences grow steadily in size and 
in musical intelligence. Even under the best 
conditions, however, the orchestra could not 
expect to make both ends meet, and the 
policy of living from hand to mouth and 
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depending on the beneficence of generous 
patrons could not be regarded as satisfactory. 
About two years ago, Mr. Thomas and the 
trustees of the orchestra decided that the 
organization must either be disbanded or 
placed permanently on a sure and stable 
foundation. 

To give it a home, do away with the deficits, 
and make it independent and free from care, 
$750,000 had to be raised somehow. It was 
decided to make an appeal to the public—to 
those Mr. Thomas had educated to enjoy and 
love the best music. 

The appeal was made to the public. The 
response of the music-loving community 
abundantly justified Mr. Thomas and _ his 
staunch supporters. About $650,000 was 
secured in a year, and the rest will certainly 
be forthcoming. 

Orchestra Hall will be a trie temple of art 
and a monument to the labors of Theodore 
Thomas. He found Chicago a musical wilder- 
ness; he has made it a centre of musical cul- 
ture and activity. He has brought beauty 
and sunshine into the lives of thousands, and 
the Chicago Orchestra has been a civilizing 
and refining agency. Chicago is justly proud 
of it, and the orchestra has every reason to 
be proud of Chicago. 


HAS PUBLIC LIFE DECLINED? 


NY man who will look calmly over the 
whole field of politics in the United 
States will be surprised to find how few 
forceful personalities have been put forward 
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this year. Governor La Follette, in Wiscon- 
sin, and Mr. Folk, in Missouri—where is there 
a third man in State politics who may properly 
be mentioned with these? Respectable men 
there are in abundance, and ‘‘good’”’ men 
of both parties. But our political life does 
not, as a rule, now attract many men of the 
first class. 

There are several reasons, the strongest of 
which no doubt is the influence of the bosses, 
big and little. A political machine generally 
looks for merely ‘available’ men—men 
who have few enemies, who may be trusted 
to look favorably upon all sorts of compro- 
mises—not bad men nor venal, but manage- 
able men. 

Yet enough men of original force do win 
political power to keep us reminded that the 
bosses and the machines are far less powerful 
than they seem to be; and, if this generation 
of Americans had such a real love of public 
life as our grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
had, the ‘‘compromise”’ candidate would not 
be the rule. The rewards of politics do not 
appeal strongly enough to the most forceful 
men—that is the trouble; and this comes near 
to saying that we are not as deeply concerned 
about the public welfare as our grandfathers 
were. The fairer way to say it is, that we 
have many more-interesting things to demand 
our time and effort than they had. But, 
whatever tne explanation, the fact remains 
that there are few really strong men among 
the thousands that will be voted for this 
month for public offices. 


OF TRUST COMPANIES 


(THE Worvp’s Work publishes every month an article in which some timely and vital subject of the financial world 
is taken up] 


WENTY years ago, there were not 
more than one hundred trust com- 
panies in the United States, and 

these held on deposit only an inconsiderable 
fraction of the total amount of money in 
bank. Today, there are ten times as many, 
with resources of more than $3,500,000,000. 
The need of some kind of responsible busi- 
ness organization, which could handle, as 
trustee or agent, large affairs of various 
kinds, encouraged the growth of trust com- 


panies. National banks are rigidly re- 
stricted by law to making only well-secured 
commercial loans. They cannot handle real 
estate, engage in the insurance business, con- 
duct building and loan associations, or do the 
thousand and one things an individual can 
profitably undertake. A trust company, essen- 
tially a corporation which manages funds in 
the relation of a trustee for some individual 
or for some other corporation, may, by its 
charter, do anything proper to the wise and 
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profitable management of an estate. So the 
fapidly increasing trust companies of. the 
last decade have engaged in so many kinds 
of business that they have come to be known 
as ‘‘the department stores of finance.” 
Owing to the..sharp. difference between 


the privileges and the natural activities of: 


national banks and trust companies, the 
possibility existed of a harmonious’ develop- 
ment of the two’ forms of institution, each 


filling a special field. But, eager for business, 


the trust companies began, gradually, to en- 
croach on the field. of the national banks. 
Customers placed money on deposit, and 
drew checks against it, as in national banks; 
and the trust companies attracted these de- 
posits by paying a low rate of interest on 
them. Some of the national banks, accord- 
ingly, were forced by the competition to 
pay a small rate of interest on their deposits. 
But the latitude of operation permitted to 
trust companies continued to give them an 
advantage not possessed by national banks. 
The swift growth of the trust companies, 
therefore, continued not only in the exer- 
cise of trustee functions, but in ordinary 
banking operations. It results, then, that 
many national banks are now resorting to 
such devices as employing trade solicitors, 
sending out circulars, and offering extraor- 
dinary inducements to get business, not 
merely on account of competition among the 
banks, but also to keep the trust companies 
from acquiring too large a share of the bank- 
ing business. The banks are feeling trust 
company competition. 

The problem that presses now is one of 
regulating trust companies. The safety of 
the trust company system has been ques- 
tioned, despite the fact that failures have 
been few—in New York State, for example, 
though seventy-five trust companies were 
incorporated from 1874 to 1904, only two 
have failed. As a safeguard for depositors 
and customers, national banks are not only 
restricted in function and obliged to keep a 
specified reserve of cash on hand, but they 
are examined regularly by national bank 
examiners, who have the power to close any 
bank whose condition does not satisfy them. 
No such wholesome regulations govern the 
trust companies. Last May, Massachusetts 
enacted a law requiring trust companies 
doing business within the State to keep re- 
serves amounting to 15 per cent. of all money 


on deposit subject to withdrawal within ten 
days. - But other States are much more lax, 
and there is no pretence of uniformity in the 
supervision of trust companies among the 
States less strict than Massachusetts. It is 
clear, however, that the stability of the 
American banking system cannot long hold 
public confidence, if an important branch of 
banking, using $3,500,000,000, is no more 
supervised by the States than is private 
business. -The trust companies are being 
conducted efficiently and safely. But even 
the managers of trust companies advocate 
supervision, to guard against the tempta- 
tion to loose financial methods. 

Sometimes a trust .company finds the 
easiest pathway to profits in buying and sell- 
ing real estate and promoting real estate 
schemes. Actually, it may thus become a 
real estate company with a banking branch. 
Similarly, another becomes an insurance 
company. Another becomes a fidelity com- 
pany, guaranteeing the bonds of individuals 
and enterprises. Funds placed on deposit in 
such companies, or held by them in trust, are 
subject to such heavy risks as fluctuations in 
real estate values, disastrous fires, or un- 
reliability on the part of bonded customers. 
Or, a trust company may engage in com- 
mercial banking chiefly, in this case assuming 
the hazards of discounting commercial paper, 
with no salutary restraints such as govern 
national banks. And sometimes a trust 
company combines all these forms of busi- 
ness. Three failures occurred in Pennsyl- 
vania, one in 1895, one in 1896, and one in 
1897, through investments of the companies’ 
funds in western mortgages. Other failures 
have occurred through unwise loans. But 
the demand for supervision of the companies 
is not based on any history of disaster. 
Quite the contrary. In ten years, the ratio 
of liabilities of failed companies to the total 
of assets of all the companies was only yi 
of 1 per cent.; whereas the ratio among the 
national banks was 7°5 of 1 per cent. The 
point here made is that, since the trust 
companies now possess more than one 
third of the $10,000,000,000 of banking re- 
sources in the United States, they have 
reached such importance as to demand some 
public control. 

It is a commendable feature of the spirit 
among trust company managers that they 
are asking for State supervision. 





















HARVESTING WHEAT WITH A HEADER IN KANSAS 
The machine cuts off the heads of the wheat and elevates them into the header-ted alongside 
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HARVESTING THE WHEAT 


FORTY BINDERS CUTTING EIGHT THOUSAND ACRES OF GRAIN ON A 


DAKOTA BONANZA FARM— THRESHING 
STATE—HOW NEW BREEDS ARE INCREASING 


NORTH 
IN KANSAS, OUR GREATEST WHEAT 
THE MINNESOTA YIELD—MOV- 


ING THE GRAIN TO ELEVATORS AND MILLS—THE PIT, WHERE ITS PRICE IS 
REGISTERED—A FIRST-HAND ACCOUNT OF HARVESTING AND MOVING THE CROP 


BY 


ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


HE August wind that sweeps across 
North Dakota’s 5,000,o00-acre wheat 
fields rustles enough golden grain 

to provide bread for all the people of the 
United States for a month. And North 
Dakota is but the far outpost of our vast 
wheat belt—that every year sends forth a 
stream of 637,000,000 bushels of wheat—as 
wide and deep as the Red River that nour- 
ishes it. All sections contribute to it; but 
Kansas, Minnesota, and North Dakota pro- 
duce the most. Therefore, in order to 
make an investigation of the crops and the 
conditions which are typical of all American 
wheat growing States, I recently made a tour 
of these States at harvest time. 

In the heart of the Red River section 
is the Elk Valley Farm, 15,000 acres in 





breadth. Here, for seven miles, I rode through 
the waving wheat, the kernel-laden heads 
rattling like musketry against the buggy. 
Far as the eye could see, and farther still, 
stretched the gleaming grain; here gold, and 
there green where the tops had escaped the 
sun’s ripening rays. Eight thousand acres 
of wheat! Enough to feed a whole city; 
nodding, swaying, rippling around the few 
trees that rose among it, and waiting to be 
harvested. Then the wind died, the rustling 
ceased, and a silence hung over the fruitful 
fields. A tall grain elevator loomed against 
the horizon, and I heard the rumble of a dis- 
tant freight-train hurrying the empty cars 
northward to be filled with grain. 

Here, then, was the Spring wheat, planted 
in May, ready for the harvester in August. 
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But it was not long intact. In the early 
morning, when the dew glistened upon the 
grain, the battery of binders swung into 
action, like artillery going to battle. One 
by one the harvesting machines, each drawn 
by three mules, clattered to the cutting-line. 
Soon there was a line of forty machines 
fringing the waving field for a quarter of a 
mile. The whips cracked, and the drivers 
shouted—some in Scandinavian, some in 
German, and some in plain, profane English! 
The long, steel reapers whirled like great 
wings, and a swath of grain six feet wide 
went down at every turn, and then six 
bundles of wheat were dropped behind. 
And then another binder followed, a little 
closer to the grain, and six more sheaves 
littered the stubble. And soon the whole 
line of forty machines, whirling and rattling, 
swept the field, leaving a trail of sheaves. 
Already the air was heavy with the pungent, 
musty smell of the wheat that clings to 


HARROWING THE GROUND FOR PLANTING 
Each harrow is forty feet wide 
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freight-cars, to elevators, to mills, to any- 
thing that the golden grain touches. The 
machines followed a diagonal line, the first 
one always keeping the inside and cutting a 
swath in the form of a square. Twenty 
acres a day for each machine, or 800 acres— 
twice the area of the average farm of the 
United States—for them all! 

Behind the machines came the shockers— 
the men who pile the sheaves of wheat in 
shocks. And soon the shocks spread out 
line after line—hummocks of rich grain, like 
the brown tents of a camped army. 

I rode with the superintendent of the farm, 
in a light buggy drawn by two wiry horses. 
The buggy was equipped with a complete 
tool outfit. It was the superintendent’s 
business to keep the binders at work all day. 
A quarter of a mile away a binder stopped 
and the driver waved his hand. The little 
horses galloped through the wheat. 

“Screw loose on the cutter,’’ said the 
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driver, and the superintendent was on the 
ground ina moment. There was a rummage 
through the box: click, click, went the screw. 
Then the binder moved off, with the steel 
blades clipping. To the right there was the 
sound of angry voices, and three machines 
stopped and a group of shockers gathered 
about two imen who were quarreling. A 
Swede had accused an Irishman of taking his 
mattress in the bunk-house. Here was a 
different kind of business for the superin- 
tendent. He dashed to the scene. There 


was a quick jump to the ground, and his 
strong, lithe body was hurled between the 
men, scattering them like straw. For the 
men who operate great farms, the largest in 
the country, must be strong and brave, and 
know how to deal with men as well as wheat. 
Here and there, over a thousand acres, the 
superintendent raced his horses. They are 
trained to start the moment he gets into 
the buggy, and to come to him at call. And 
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thus the day goes on this vast Dakota wheat 
farm; with the strident clatter of the binder; 
the silent fall of the wheat; the hastily eaten 
meal; and, at the end, a field shorn of its 
waving beauty, ready for the threshing 
machine. 

There is no jest and laughter in the har- 
vesting of these bonanza Dakota farms. It 
is too big, too serious a business. There is 
too much at stake. Often the harvesting is 
a race with wind and rain. Fortune hangs 
in the balance of the waving wheat. With 
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HARVESTING WHEAT WITH A BINDER ON A SMALL FARM 


the small Kansas or Nebraska farmer it is 
different, for his wheat. is only part’ of his 
crop. Here itis all. This is why the small 
army of harvesters is at work at break of 
day, and that is why it sometimes works in 
shifts all through the night. I have seen the 
harvest moon silver the wheat fields and 
heard the rattle of the binders drown the 
sound of the night insects. 

At the Elk Valley Farm, the harvesting 
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this fall was delayed on account of rain. 
Five thousand acres of wheat, golden yellow, 
drooped in the rain, and every day that it 
remained uncut added to the odds against it. 
Already the rust had made its destructive 
way up the stalks, sapping the richness of 


the kernel. Fifty binders stood idle, and 
a hundred harvesters loafed in the village 
or slept in their bunks. 

‘““What are you going to do?” I asked Mr. 
N. G. Larimore, owner of the farm. We stood 
in his office and watched the dripping fields. 

“Wait until the rain stops,’’ he said. 

“And then?” 

“And then work every available minute.” 

Here, then, was the note of the Northwest 
wheat country—patience and work: for these 
are the things that have made the great, 
trackless prairies fruitful. 


FORTY BINDERS HARVESTING ON AN EIGHT. 


And what is true of the Elk Valley Farm 
is true of the Dalrymple Farm, the Grandon 
Farm, and all the other great North Dakota 
bonanza farms—as the big ones are called— 
where 10,000 acres of wheat are handled as 
easily as a single section of 640 acres is 
harvested elsewhere. For farming is on the 
scale represented by the forty binders 
The Elk Valley Farm has yielded as much 
as 190,000 bushels in a single year. 


THE HARVESTERS 


I went down among the harvesters at the 
Elk Valley Farm. They are part of the 
army that moves northward from Oklahoma 
to Canada with the harvested grain, for they 
help to harvest it. Poles, Scandinavians, 
Irishmen, Germans, and Americans, they 
make a motley crowd. Gathered from all 





THE SAME FIELD AFTER THE WHEAT 
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THOUSAND-ACRE FARM IN NORTH DAKOTA 


lands, they have a common purpose—to get 
where the wheat is cut. The western farmer 
calls them “‘hoboes,”’ the name given in the 
East to the ordinary tramps. But the 
harvester differs from the tramp in that he 
works for a living. Unclean, unkempt, 
illiterate, he is not altogether a picturesque 
figure. When he doesn’t work, he either 
sleeps or gambles, and when he can do 
neither of these, he fights. This for the 
majority. Yet, at the Elk Valley Farm I 
met some strange types. The rain kept them 
indoors. One of the harvesters, gray and worn 
with toil and hard luck, had gone West to 
Kansas with the tide of boomers in the early 
eighties, when towns sprang up over night. 
He had lost everything; he had joined the 
harvesters ten years ago, and, once caught in 
the stream of wheat-workers, had remained. 
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“And when you can’t work any more, 
what will you do?”’ I asked him. 

“Then I’ll be one of your eastern ‘ho- 
boes,’”’ he said. 

Another man had been a successful druggist 
in New York until drunkenness had caused 
his downfall. I found him driving a water- 
wagon for a thresher. 

In May, the ‘“‘hoboes”’ rally in Oklahoma 
for the first of the harvesting, and steadily 
they work their way northward, through 
Kansas and Nebraska, to Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. Then they cross the border, for 
the Canadian harvest lasts until the snow 
flies. The majority then work their way 
to the logging-camps of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, and in the spring float down the 
Red and Mississippi rivers with the log rafts. 
Thus this migratory crowd follows the 





HAS BEEN CUT AND PILED INTO SHOCKS 
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WEIGHING EARS OF WHEAT AT THE MINNESOTA 
EXPERIMENT STATION 
A process in breeding wheat 


seasons, an humble and inconspicuous element 
in the gathering of the great wheat crop. 


THE THRESHING 


But while the long lines of binders are 
sweeping the Dakota fields, the threshers are 
separating the rich kernels from _ the 
stalks in a thousand farms in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Kansas, and Nebraska, through 
the heart of the great wheat belt. A month 
before, the harvesting machines had cut 
these fields, not with batteries of forty 
binders, but with single headers. In the 
Middle West, the header is used almost 
to the exclusion of the binder. But some 
wheat is bound. Heading lacks the pic- 
turesqueness of the long row of machines 
used on bonanza farms, but it is just as 
effective, and renders the wheat easier to 
thresh. Headed wheat is not bound with 
twine. The horses push the machine through 
the wheat; the steel blades cut the wheat 
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MAKING A RECORD OF KERNELS 
Another step in breeding wheat 


about five inches below the heads. ‘The 
heads are elevated to a platform which resis 
on a wagon which moves with the cutter. 
When one wagon is filled, another takes its 
place. The heads are piled in tall shocks. 
Sometimes they are hauled directly to the 
machines. It is no uncommon sight to see 
the harvesting machines in one field and the 
thresher, spouting chaff and straw and 
dropping grain, in another. 

But threshing, after all, is the picturesque, 
colorful feature of the harvesting, and it is 
most picturesque in Kansas, for it comes 
when the great Middle West is in the full 
glory of ripe richness, when the pointed 
stacks of cut wheat rise on all sides amid the 
stubble, and when the long corn-fields are 
bursting with fat ears. And threshing in 
Kansas still has some of the home features 
that years ago made it a holiday event in the 





THRESHING NURSERY WHEAT FOR SEED 
At the Minnesota Experiment Station 


life of the farmers; when the wcmen went 
forth in the fields to help the men; and when 
the harvest moon shone on happy lovers 
resting after the day’s work. In the northern 
States, certain shrewd farmers have become 
professional threshers. Each one buys a 
traction-engine and separator (as the thresh- 
ing machine is commonly called) and travels 
with his outfit, including hired hands and 
cook-shanty. He makes his deal with the 
farmer to thresh his grain for a certain sum, 
and that is the end of the farmer’s responsi- 
bility, in which his wife formerly had a large 
and burdensome part. For, in the old 
days, the neighbors flocked in to help at the 
threshing, and that meant much cooking, 
brewing, and baking. Sometimes the neigh- 
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Photographed by E. R. Shepard. By courtesy of the Great Northern Railway 
THE FIRST HOME OF A WHEAT GROWER, NEAR HILLSBORO, NORTH DAKOTA 


He is growing his first crop 


bors brought their own dishes and table old custom of ‘‘exchanging work,”’ as they 
articles, for fear the farmer’s wife did not call it, when farmers help each other thresh. 
have enough to serve so many people. With the cutting of the wheat it is differ- 

But in Kansas, the greatest wheat-pro- ent, for the farmers own their own harvest- 





Photographed by E. R. Shepard. By courtesy of the Great Northern Railway 
THE HOME OF THE SAME WHEAT GROWER, FOUR YEARS LATER 


ducing State in the Union, which produces ing machines. The threshing outfit, consist- 
as much wheat as all the States together ing of engines and separator, costs $3,000. 
but four, there is a survival of that good In every community I found one thrifty 





Photographed by E. R. Shepard. By courtesy of the Great Northern Railway 
THE HOME OF THE SAME WHEAT GROWER TODAY ; 
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farmer who owned one, operating it within 
a radius of thirty miles. 

It is in Kansas, too, that you get the full 
meaning of the richness of the harvesting, 
for it is a kind of personal thing with the 
people. I rode through Reno County, that 
every year adds 4,000,000 bushels to the 
State yield. To the right and left of the 
road stretched the yellow fields with the 
wheat stacks rearing their pointed tops. It 
was wheat wherever I turned. 

Then I saw a curl of smoke over the horizon, 
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feeder that cut the twine and rushed the 
stalks swirling into the maw, where the steel 
arms greedily threshed it back arid forth, 
shaking the whole machine as they extracted 
the golden grain and sent the chaff and 
straw flying up the long, wooden stacker that 
pointed its nose to the sky. Overhead, the 


wheat and chaff fell like a blinding, yellow 
cloud, piling up a straw-stack inch by inch. 
But down the spout on one side of the wagon 
hurtled the sun-flecked kernels of wheat, 
rattling and falling in a steady stream into 
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THE OLD WAY OF HARVESTING 


and my ear caught the puff and pant of an 
engine. I rode into the field, and there, in 
the centre, stood the long, red thresher, and, 
a hundred feet away, linked by a broad 
belting, quivered the traction-engine. A 
lithe, young Kansas farmer shoveled coal 
from a barn-wagon. In half a dozen parts 
of the field men were pitching the wheat 
from the tall stacks to their wagons, and a 
loaded wagon stood at each side of the 
machine. Two men fed the hungry, clatter- 
ing thing—hurled the wheat to the self- 


the big wagons. For this rush of threshed 
grain was the result of the months of working 
the soil and nursing the crop. Overhead, the 
straw still fell onto the stack, and in the 
wagon the vellow kernels slowly rose like 
the tide on the shore. Back and forth from 
the field went the sheaf-laden wagons, and 
back and forth from the bins rattled the big- 
bodied farm-wagons. 

And what was happening that August day 
in Reno County was happening in thirty 
other Kansas counties and in a dozen other 
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States. Everywhere the rich kernels were 
rushing into the waiting wagons, to be 
hauled to bins and elevators, all to join 
that mighty stream of 637,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, our second greatest crop, greater 
even than King Cotton. 

Six hundred and thirty-seven million 
bushels of wheat! One-fifth the whole world’s 
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only 150,000,000 bushels a year to its present 
magnificent yield of 637,000,000 bushels? 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF FARM MACHINERY 


In 1800, 97 per cent. of our people lived on 
the farms, yet they did not raise enough 
wheat for their own needs. In 1go1, 37 per 


cent. of the population lived on the farms, 
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THE NEW WAY OF HARVESTING 
A combined harvester which heads, threshes, and sacks wheat on a farm in Washington 


output; enough wheat, made into bread, to 
provide one and one-third loaves a day for 
every inhabitant of the United States for a 
year; enough wheat, made into loaves a foot 
long, to girdle the earth! 

What, then, is the significance of this 
rich harvest of grain, garnered from coast 
to coast, that not only feeds us, but, rushing 
out from nearly every port, helps to feed 
the world? How has this vast yield 
been made possible? How has the crop 
grown, in less than half a century, from 


and, with one-third the labor, not only 
produced eleven bushels of wheat for every 
person, but were able to export farm products 
valued at $950,000,000. How was this made 
possible? Simply by the invention and use 
of improved farm machinery. 

Our forefathers in this country cut the 
wheat with the sickle, and separated the 
kernel from the stalk with a flail. Man felt 
the need of a rapid and efficient means of 
harvesting grain. All the while, on a little 
farm in Rockbridge County, Virginia, a 
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patient man was working with a machine to 
harvest grain. His name was Robert Mc- 
Cormick. He built a rude cutter that cut 
grain as the blades were pushed. In 1831, 
his son, Cyrus McCormick, then aged twenty- 
eight years, working on a slightly different 
plan, made a cutter that harvested the grain. 
A man walked behind, binding the grain with 
twine. This was the first reaping machine. 

What happened? When the farmers got 
a machine that did the work of half a dozen 
men, they planted more wheat. With the 
introduction of reaping machines, the natural 
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improved, our agricultural empire expanded, 
and our wheat belt increased from 15,000,000 
acres in 1860 to 50,000,000 acres in 1g00. 
But the inventors of farm machinery were 
not content to stop at the point undreamed 
of half a century ago. Today, in the San 
Joaquin Valley of California, you may cee 
the new giant of the harvesting fields—the 
combined harvester and thresher. On one 
side, the long steel arms cut the waving 
wheat; the grain is rushed across the machine 
on slats to the other side, where wooden 
fingers, with lightning speed, separate the 
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THE OLD WAY OF CUTTING GRAIN WITH A SICKLE IN EGYPT 


resources of the country, held in check by 
inadequate facilities for cultivation and 
harvesting, underwent a remarkable develop- 
ment; exports of wheat and flour, stationary 
during the first half of the century, grew. 
Labor, released from the farms by the 
introduction of machinery, doubled the out- 
put of our factories from 1850 to 1860. It 
was, indeed, a significant development. 

In 1870, the automatic self-binder was 
invented. It cut and bound the wheat. 
The reapers and binders became as necessary 
to the western homesteader as guns and 
powder to the pioneer. As farm machinery 


kernels from the stalk. The straw is tied in 
bundles, falls on one side, and the wheat, 
sacked, drops on the other. The only 
manual labor required is driving the horses, 
sewing the sacks as they are filled, and 
carrying away the sacks and bundles. 

Farm machines do the work of men. 
Wherever I went in the West and Northwest, 
I found the latest farm machinery in use and 
being bought. At every cross-roads railway 
station I saw flat-cars loaded with new farm 
machinery. In North Dakota I saw whole 
trains of these cars, the fresh, red paint on the 
ungainly threshers glistening in the sunlight. 
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HARVESTING ON A HILLY FARM IN MICHIGAN 


These cars went to a hundred towns. Be- 
tween June and October, 300,000 binders 
will have cut wheat from Oklahoma to the 
Dakotas, and 100,000 threshers dumped the 
golden grain into waiting wagons. For the 
sound of these whirring machines is the song 
of the Middle West in harvest time. 

Last year, 1,069,000 harvesting machines 
were sold in the United States, and, of this 
number, 225,000 were binders. They went 
to every wheat-producing country in the 


CUTTING A SWATH OF WHEAT 
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Copyright, 1904, by C. H. Graves, Philadelphia 
FEEDING SHEAVES TO THE THRESHER 


world, for the sun never sets on American farm 
machines. But most of them are being used 
in the United States. Our agricultural expan- 
sion has followed the path of farm machinery. 

Improved farm machinery is now one of 
the farmer’s valuable assets here. We have 
$200,000,000 invested in farm machinery— 
enough money to run the United States 
Post-Office Department for a year and build 
another New York subway with the surplus. 

But farm machines could only cut and 
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FOURTEEN FEET WIDE, IN CALIFORNIA 
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GRINDING WHEAT BETWEEN STONES—THE OLD WAY 
OF MAKING FLOUR 





THE STEEL ROLLERS THAT NOW GRIND THE 
WHEAT IN THE MINNEAPOLIS MILLS 





Pa | 
By courtesy of the Washburn-Crosby Company 
AUTOMATICALLY FILLING THE BARRELS WITH 
FLOUR 


harvest crops; they could not grow them. 
The time was when the wheat grower paid 
no attention to seed wheat, planting from the 
same strain year after year. Sometimes his 
crops failed. He did not know why. He 
blamed the soil and the weather. He did not 
stop to think that the fault might be with the 
seed. That was the day of the clodhopper; 
but that day is gone. Now the farmer 
studies the soil and the seed; we breed wheat 
just as we breed cattle. The beginning was 
significant. 

Thirty-five years ago, a boy worked on an 
Iowa farm in the summer and went to the 
State agricultural college, at Ames, in the 
winter. He heard the farmers complain of 
poor wheat crops. He began to study wheat 
at school. The boy was Willet M. Hays. 
When he became professor of agriculture at 
the Minnesota State Agricultural College, at 




















A MODEL FLOUR MILL 


The cross-section shows the movement of wheat from the time it 
leaves the car in the kernel until it leaves the mill as flour 


St. Anthony’s Park, he began to breed 
wheat. He said: ‘“‘The wheat farms of 
Minnesota, the second best wheat-producing 
State in the Union, produce fourteen 
bushels of wheat an acre. They should 
produce twenty-five bushels.’ 

What did he do? He collected 1,000 
varieties of wheat from all parts of the 
world. He planted them regularly cn the 
university farm. He said, ‘You cannot 
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change the soil, but you can change the 
seed.”’ And he changed the seed. From 
a thousand kernels of the yield he selected 
one kernel and planted it again. And then 
he planted it again and again, nursing it 
from year to year. He took two different 
kinds of wheat, grafted the pollen, and bred 
new varieties. Now, at the end of fifteen 
years of patient work, he has produced two 
new varieties that, sowed on the farms of 
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increase of four and one-half bushels an acre. 
The State yield was increased by 50,000 
bushels. This year, 200 farmers have planted 
it, and the State yield will be increased 
more than 500,000 bushels. These farmers 
paid $1.50 a bushel for the new seed wheat. 
They could have bought seed wheat from 
their neighbors for 60 cents a bushel. But 
the Minnesota farmer is learning that it is 
cheaper to buy the more expensive seed. 
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DELIVERING FLOUR BARRELS AT A MINNEAPOLIS MILL 


Minnesota, have produced, in every case, an 
increased yield. They are known as Minne- 
sota 163 and Minnesota 169 wheats. The 
Minnesota 163 wheat was planted on the 
university farm, and in an adjoining plot was 
planted ordinary Blue Stem wheat, such as 
the average Minnesota farmer plants. The 
new variety yielded an average of twenty- 
eight bushels an acre; the old, twenty-three. 
Two years ago, six Minnesota farmers planted 
the Minnesota 169, and every one reported an 


I walked over the university farm with 
Professor Hays. From less than four acres 
have been produced the rich kernels that will 
increase the wheat yield millions of bushels 
every year. He took me to the seed house, 
where I saw, on the shelves that lined the 
room, row after row of fire-proof, round boxes. 
And in these boxes were the choice seed- 
wheat kernels that years of experimenting 
had perfected, each kernel as valuable as if 
it were a nugget of gold. 
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Behind the development of new varieties 
of seed-wheat in Minnesota is the most 
striking lesson in the development of the 
wheat belt of the Northwest. It has not 
only proved the yielding power of the new 
varieties, but it has showed that the farmer 
is willing to use them and pay well for them. 
And this means a larger yield. 


MR. COBURN’S WORK IN KANSAS 


What is happening in Minnesota is happen- 
ing in Kansas, in the Dakotas, in every large 
wheat-producing community; everywhere the 
farmers are buying and planting the best seed- 
wheat. 

Kansas has no Hays, but she has a man 
named F. D. Coburn. He is secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture. I talked with 





OVERFLOW WHEAT WAITING SHIPMENT IN 
KANSAS 
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THE DULUTH-SUPERIOR HARBOR, THE LARGEST 
The wheat goes by way of the 


him in his office under the dome of the State 
capitol building at Topeka. Here he sits 
at a desk, in touch with every farmer in 
Kansas. Ask him the productivity of any 
wheat farm in Kansas, and he will tell you. 
Ask him how to grow wheat under any 
condition, and you will learn. And what he 
has told you, he has already told the Kansas 
farmers by speech and by books. His 
books on wheat, on alfalfa, on cattle-raising, 
on corn (he introduced Kaffir corn in Kansas, 
which brought wealth when Indian corn was 
withered by drouth), on dairying, on swine, 
you will find in every Kansas farm-house. 
The farmers read them. That is why they 
have large crops and are prosperous. 

Mr. Coburn is himself a farmer. He be- 
lieves that every child in Kansas should know 
about wheat and corn. He has written 
simple elementary chapters on the grains, and 
they are incorporated in the public-schocl 
books. The Kansas child grows up knowing 
what is in the kernel and what makes it grow. 
The next generation of Kansas farmers will 
be even better farmers than their fathers. 

But it has another result. ‘‘What is the 
effect on the child of this study of agriculture 
in the public schools?”’ I asked Mr. Coburn. 

“Tt fixes the boy’s eye on the farm home, 
and removes the temptation of a seven-dollar- 
a-week job in the city,” he replied. 

I met four boys on the road in Sumner 
County, Kansas. This county produces 
nearly 7,000,000 bushels of wheat — more 
than any other county in the country. 
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WHEAT-SHIPPING PORT IN THE WORLD 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic Seaboard 


‘““Are you boys going to be farmers?” I 
asked them. 

“Yes,” they all replied. 

“And why?’ I asked. 

‘“Because we want to raise wheat and 
make money,”’ was the reply. 

Kansas wheat paid her farmers $50,000,000 
last year. I went to Wellington, the county 
seat of Sumner County. It has less than 
4,000 people, yet the three banks there 
contain $750,000, and five-sixths of it is 
farmer’s money. Three-fourths of the direc- 
tors of the banks are farmers, and ali are 
wheat growers. There are four grain elevators 
in the town, with a total capacity of nearly 
a million bushels. The three flour mills there 
produce 1,600 barrels of flour a day, and 
some of the flour is shipped to England and 
South Africa. Land is worth from $40 to 
$60 an acre, and there are not fifty waste 
acres in the county. 

This is a typical Kansas wheat county. 
Wherever I went in the Kansas wheat 
section—and there are thirty counties that 
produce a million bushels or more each—the 
fields were rich with the golden grain and 
the farmers had money in the banks. 

The houses on the county poor-farms in 
Kansas are going to ruin because there is no 
one to occupy them. In Sumner, Barton, 
Reno, and other wheat counties, these poor- 
houses are being used as granaries. 

Other things have helped the Kansas 
wheat grower to raise large wheat crops. 
He has the telephone and the rural free 
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delivery. Ten years ago, the wheat grower 
was content to read the weekly paper. Now 
he demands the daily, and the rural delivery 
has it at his door every morning. It keeps 
him in touch with the markets; he can sell 
his grain with better price-knowledge. 


THE FARMERS’ RAILWAY 


The movement of crops was formerly a 
problem, but railways and trolley lines almost 
to the farmers’ doors now provide transporta- 
tion. But difficulties arise such as con- 
fronted the wheat growers of Ramsey County, 
North Dakota. How they overcame them 


is a significant example of the mettle and 
resource of the Northwestern farmers. 
These farmers hauled their grain—often a 
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A MINNEAPOLIS ELEVATOR THAT HOLDS 6,000,000 
BUSHELS OF WHEAT 


The circular tanks are of tile and are fire-proof. 
were made of wood 
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Formerly elevators 
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distance of twenty-five miles—to Devil's 
Lake, the county seat, through which the 
Great Northern Railway passed. It kept 
the farmers hauling grain all winter. They 
asked Mr. James J. Hill, president of the 
Great Northern Railway, to build a branch 
line from Devil’s Lake up through’ their 
section. Mr. Hill said he could not build. 
Six of the largest farmers met at a school- 
house. One of them was Mr. Joseph Kelly, 
who owned goo acres,of land and who 
hauled his wheat en miles to Devil’s 
Lake. Mr. Kelly said, ‘Ifthe Great Northern 
won't build, we will build.’’ And the 

built a railroad twenty-five miles 1 

They asked every farmer w 
to Devil’s Lake to subscri 
scribed $25; others, $500. They raised 
$50,000. They sent a farmer to Duluth to 
buy ties, and another to St. Paul to buy old 
rails. A land-promoter was building a small 
branch line out of Devil’s Lake to the south, 
and they got him to survey the road. They 
hired section-hands to lay the track. But 
they needed more money. They bought 
land along the line and laid out three towns, 
sold the lots, and used the money to buy an 
old engine, a day-coach, and four box-cars 
from the Great Northern Railway The 
express car is an old freight-car with a hole 
cut in one end. 

Then the road was started. Every morn- 
ing at 8:30 o’clock the train leaves Devil’s 
Lake, and returns at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
It will stop for any farmer at any place. 
Last year the road made its expenses; it 
hauled 60,000 bushels of wheat. This year, 
with the railroad at hand, the farmers planted 
more wheat, and the road will haul 2,000,000 
bushels. 

I went to Starkweather, the largest town 
laid out by the farmers on their road. Two 
years ago the site was a flax-field. I found it 
a bustling place, with thirty stores and houses, 
400 people, a school-house that cost $10,000, 
three elevators with a capacity of 250,000 
bushels, three banks, a newspaper, and a 
church. At the other two towns, that a year 
ago were farm lots, I found grain elevators, 
schools, and stores. 

Here is what these farmers had done when 
they built their railroad: they had established 
three towns, increased the price of land along 
the way 75 per cent., increased the yield of 
wheat, built schools, established telephones. 
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They made.a whole community rich, thriving, 
and independent. 


THE NEW HARVEST FESTIVAL 


There is even a new kind of harvest festival 
in the grain belt. In the fall, when the grain 
is threshed, the farmers now go on a visit to 
their State agricultural college. Twenty 
thousand Iowans last year went to Ames, 
some with their wives and children. The 
railroads made low rates, and the trip was 
called a harvest-home excursion. It was 
started by the agricultural college professors. 
Old farmers go through the buildings where 
the young farmers are trained, get samples 
of seed-wheat and corn, find out the latest 
things in farm machinery, and see them at 
work. And what is happening at Ames 
happens each year at Fargo, North Dakota; 
Manhattan, Kansas; and St. Anthony’s Park, 
Minnesota. 

But that is not all. At all these colleges 
they have ashort winter course of instruction 
for the farmer, held in January, when the 
crops are all in and when the farmer can 
leave the farm. Then the farmer goes 
to school, studies seed-corn and wheat and 
stock-judging. Only a nominal fee is charged. 
What is the result for the farmer? He goes 
home with new ideas, with better seed, with 
a knowledge of how to do farm things better. 

I heard this story at Ames: Professor 
P. G. Holden, professor of agronomy, who 
last year preached corn-gospel to the lowa 
farmers from the rear platform of special 
trains, was having a class of fifty farmers in 
seed-corn judging. He noticed an old man 
standing near a group of members of the class. 

“Won’t you join us?’’ asked Professor 
Holden. 

“No, thanks,’’ replied the man. 
old. Just reconnoiterin’ around.” 

“You are not too old,” said the professor, 
and he showed the old man to a plaee at the 
corn-table. The farmer became deeply in- 
terested, and he took home some seed-corn. 
The next year, the Governor of Iowa offered 
a trophy for the best ear of corn in the State, 
and the old man won it. 

Every Iowa poor-farm has been turned into 
a corn experiment station, where different 
kinds of seed-corn are planted each year. 
Then, during the fall, the farmers have a 
picnic at the farm, and find out which kind of 
corn has grown the best ears. And what is 
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true of corn is true of wheat. Everywhere the 
tendency of the farmer is to study to get the 
best results that can be obtained. 


IN THE MILLS 


I had followed the wheat from Kansas to 
North Dakota; seen it cut and threshed, heard 
the grain rattle in the waiting wagons, and 
watched these wagons cross the fields to 
the elevators, where the grain was lifted 
in elevators to the tall bins, there to spurt 
through spouts to the cars. I saw whole 
trains of wheat, thirty cars to a train, a 
thousand bushels to a car, speeding to the 
Minneapolis market, the world’s largest wheat 
depot. Last year, the Great Northern Rail- 
way alone hauled 82,000 loaded cars of 
wheat—enough cars strung out to reach from 
New York to Pittsburg. 

At Minneapolis, I stood on the river bank 
and watched the giant elevators loom against 
the sky, row after row of glistening tile tanks 
150 feet high, flanked by sentinel chutes 
200 feet high—a world’s golden granary! 
Alongside the elevators, the cars shuttled 
back and forth; automatic steel shovels 
scooped the grain from them and hurled it 
into yawning hoppers, there to be lifted to 
the top of the elevator by an endless-shuttle 
elevator. Then it was hurled across screens, 
to be cleaned, rushed to bins to be weighed, 
and then sent rattling down more chutes to 
bins, or sent hurrying in conveyers across the 
tops of the tanks, to be stored in one of them. 
An endless moving, surging torrent of wheat, 
gathered from a thousand farms, that rattled 
like hail against the chutes and lashed the 
sides of the bins. It is seldom at rest, for 
soon it is rushed out again, through dark 
tunnels, to feed the hungry rollers of a flour 
mill or to go rushing on to a new part of the 
world. And always the same musty, pungent 
smell, that you get first in the fields and 
everywhere that the wheat touches. Day 
after day the flood rushes into Minneapolis: 
88,000,000 bushels a year—a torrent as 
mighty as Niagara. 

The elevators were formerly built of wood; 
now they are steel and tile, fire-proof, and 
clean. One of these cavernous giants, owned 


‘by the Washburn-Crosby Company, has a 
capacity of 6,000,000 bushels. 

From these elevators, you can hear the 
water swirling and rushing over St. Anthony’s 
Falls, the steady force that turns the turbines 
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that drive the machinery in the flour mills, 
that rise, gray and tall, beyond the mills that 
give Minneapolis a far-reaching commercial 
distinction. Here the massive steel rollers 
grind the wheat into the soft, white flour. 
Two hundred thousand bushels of wheat fed 
to them every working-day, issuing in 80,000 
barrels of flour. From roller to roller drops 
the wheat, finer and whiter at every grinding, 
until it falls like a white cloud into the waiting 
sacks or barrels. " 

Every day, the long*pecial trains of flour 
wind their way out of Minneapolis; some 
to Seattle, to discharge their freight into an 
Orient-bgand ship; some speed southward to 
the cui loaded on a ship for South 
America; e to the Lakes, to Buffalo, to 
be reshipped to New York. Minneapolis ex- 
ports 5,000,000 barrels of flour, but has 
enough left to provide us with bread. 
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But all the wheat has not gone through the 
rollers of the mills. Millions upon millions 
of bushels lie piled high like yellow mountains 
in the farmers’ bins and in the elevators. 
Fortunes and destinies of men are bound up in 
it, too. Stand on the floor of the Chicago 
Board of Trade and watch the riot of the 
“pit”! Watch the seething, surging crowd, 
and hear the cries of the buyers and the 
sellers, who every day buy and sell millions 
of bushels of wheat they never see; who make 
fortunes for people they never know. And 
here, too, is the smell of the wheat, for the 
floor is littered with samples gathered from a 
thousand farms—gathered in the sunlight, 
and here tossed in a storm. On the right 
click the telegraph instruments, sending every- 
where the prices registered in the maelstrom 
of the “‘ pit”; the prices the farmer in Kansas 
and North Dakota and Minnesota will read 
in his newspaper, brought to his door by the 
rural delivery. ‘Dollar wheat,’’ and the 
farmer is glad, because he can buy new 
binders, and build a new barn, and perhaps 
buy a piece of land. But he does not know 
the men who made the price in the “‘ pit.” 

There is still another picture. You can 
see it from the top of one of the great grain 
elevators on the Hudson River, at New 
York. Climb up into the chutes, and you can 
hear the rattle of 200,000 bushels of wheat, 
garnered in a dozen far-away farms, as it comes 
rushing up the shuttle and then goes swirling 
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down to the bins, some of it for storage, some 
of it to spurt into a lighter that rocks in the 
river. For hours, the grain rushes like a 
mountain torrent into the hold, and the 
yellow cargo rises inch by inch. Then a tug 
comes alongside the lighter and hauls it 
across the river to the New Jersey docks. 
A floating elevator, equipped with a shuttle- 
elevator, bumps alongside, and once more 
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the grain is rushed up, this time to rain into 
the hold of an ocean liner. On the other 
side, passengers are getting aboard. Thus 
the wheat on one side, the people on the 
other, and the one has a deep significance for 
the other. Then the ship goes out to sea 
with its grain, perhaps to India, perhaps to 
England, perhaps to Africa, bearing a stream 
from our granary to help feed a hungry world. 


INVESTING A MILLION DOLLARS A DAY 


THE WAYS IN WHICH THE FUNDS OF THE GREAT INSURANCE 
COMPANIES ARE LENT AND PRESERVED—THE PART THE COM- 
PANIES PLAY IN ALMOST ALL GREAT FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 


BY 


HENRY WYSHAM LANIER 


HEY tell this story down on Wall 
Street. The executive officer of a 
great insurance company, happening, 
one day, to meet a friend in the street, 
found himself violently upbraided because his 
company refused to invest in the bonds of 
an enterprise with which his friend was con- 
nected. The insurance man stood it a few 
minutes. Then—‘ Oh, well!’’ said he care- 
lessly, as if he were ordering a box of a new 
brand of cigars, ‘‘send me up a million and a 
half of them.” 

The way in which insurance people relate 
this as a huge joke is about as strong evidence 
as a man could wish of the precautions which 
have been thrown around the matter of plac- 
ing the three hundred millions of insurance 
funds invested and re-invested each year. 
The president of one of the great concerns 
looms large in the financial world; but, when 
it comes to actual investing, he is but one of a 
financial committee, whose separate inter- 
ests and connections are so varied that few 
projects come before them concerning which 
they do not have some outside (or “‘inside”’) 
information. As a rule, no investment is 
made unless this committee agrees upon it 
unanimously. 

“Of course,’’ said the head of one company, 
“if a chance that couldn’t wait came before 
me to secure something which I knew the com- 
mittee wanted, I should take the responsibil- 


ity. But even then they would have an op- 
portunity almost at once to pass upon it.” 

The reason for this becomes apparent when 
one considers that otherwise there would 
devolve upon three men the responsibility of 
placing safely, and to the best advantage, 
something like a million dollars a week apiece, 
to say nothing of keeping safe nearly four 
hundred millions of assets already invested 
and belonging to each company. 

There is a glamour about the idea of con- 
trolling millions which may make this situa- 
tion seem less onerous than it really is. Doubt- 
less few people who had not tried it would 
consider such work real labor when compared 
with selling goods to a man who doesn’t want 
them, or handling a complicated business 
organization. But just suppose, you mer- 
chant, or clerk, or author, or what not, that 
you had pouring in upon you a volume of 
trust funds at the rate of fifty million dollars 
a year, and that you must place this so that 
it would be absolutely safe ten, twenty-five, 
a hundred years in the future, and surely earn 
a little more than 34 per cent. interest mean- 
while—how would you go about it? 

Here is what the insurance companies do: 
To begin with, the problem is much simplified 
by the fact that investments now come to 
them. The great companies, far from having 
to seek for investments, are continually 
besieged by a thousand-and-one people offer- 
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ing bends, and mortgages, and the like. 
Broadly speaking, everything comes to them, 
and comes before it goes elsewhere. 

‘““Time and time again,’”’ remarked an official 
in one company, “I’ve had personal friends 
come in and say: ‘Now I want to raise, say, 
half a million on that property, and I know 
it’ll be all right if it comes properly before the 
committee. What I want you to do : 

“*But, my dear fellow,’ I’d answer, ‘it’s 
already been before the committee.’ 

“*Oh, no, no! No, indeed! It couldn’t 
have been. This is something we’re keeping 
absolutely quiet. Nobody’s known about 
it except. Blank.’ 

‘““*And he came here to offer it ’'—as proved 
to be the case upon investigation.” 

These applications go to one man, generally 
the assistant treasurer; and he investigates 
each one, so that it comes before the commit- 
tee accompanied by the information necessary 
for them to pass intelligently upon (say) the 
estimated value of the land to be mortgaged 
or full facts concerning the enterprise issuing 
the stocks or bonds. The three qualities 
desired are absolute security, adequate in- 
terest, and a long term, to suit the many 
obligations maturing far in the future. 

The principles which govern the choice of 
these experts can best be judged from the 
results. Practically a third of the insurance 
assets are in railroad bonds, and the com- 
panies own about ro per cent. of all the six or 
seven thousand millions of outstanding bonds 
issued by our railroads. While experience 
justifies the selection of these securities as 
first choice, expert ability is often required to 
judge of the value of any given bond issue. 
As an authority said recently: 





‘“‘For example, a railroad running between Chicago 
and St. Louis might have two or more issues of bonds 
resting upon its tracks, right of way, local stations, 
or a certain part of its rolling-stock. It might have 
other series of bonds upon its terminals in Chicago, 
and still other series upon its terminals in St. Louis. 
Perhaps the issues might be complicated by the 
bonds upon the bridge carrying the railroad across 
the Mississippi, and by the issue of car-trust cer- 
tificates for the purchase of certain rolling-stock. It 
may also be that the company, in purchasing the 
stock of some branch railroad, has issued bonds to 
pay for such stock, using the stock of the branch 
road as collateral security for the bonds, or the road 
may have purchased coal lands from which to supply 
its engines with fuel, and issued bonds to pay for the 
land,” 


But a careful scrutiny of the recent annual 
reports, and a consideration of exactly what 
the bonds represent, enable the initiated to 
come very close to the truth. First-class 
railroad bonds usually increase in value dur- 
ing the long periods of insurance investment. 

Since railroad stocks are bought only spar- 
ingly, it has never happened that an insurance 
company found itself in actual control of a 
road; but, by representation in directorates, 
the great companies exert a widely spreading 
influence. A few years ago, the proposed 
reorganization of a Georgia railroad (with a 
whole great plan of consolidation depending 
upon it) was absolutely blocked by an insur- 
ance company, which held a large proportion 
of the bonds, until the terms were modified to 
meet its ideas. 

Next to railroad bonds, the companies seem 
to prefer mortgage loans on real estate, and 
the total sum invested in this way is only a 
hundred millions less than the other. After 
ascertaining that the title is clear, the taxes 
paid, and no prior mortgage extant, the com- 
pany may, by law, lend from a half to two- 
thirds of the estimated value of the property. 
In practice, this is restricted to a half, and the 
possibility that the company may have to 
become the owner instead of the mortgagee 
must always be kept in mind. Consequently, 
insurance men rarely lend on property which 
requires expert detailed management to be of 
full value, or which cannot be sold quickly. 
Foundries, breweries, hotels, tenements, apart- 
ment houses, storage warehouses, large coun- 
try estates, and churches, all come under this 
ban. Most eligible are office buildings in 
large cities, fertile farm lands, and dwellings 
worth $20,000 orless. It must also be remem- 
bered that some States have made laws so 
shamelessly unjust to outside creditors that 
real estate loans by non-residents would be 
very unsafe. 

But, after all these matters have been con- 
sidered, there is one point far more important. 
Some far-seeing insurance men assert nowa- 
days that the loan on real estate is somewhat 
of a delusion and a snare. No one has put 
this more clearly than Mr. John B. Lunger, 
vice-president of the Travellers Insurance 
Company, in a college lecture: 


‘“‘The loan is made on the appraised value of the 
property. Now, the value of real estate does not 
remain stationary. It either increases or decreases, 
as time goes by. If the property increases in value, 
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the additional value enhances the security for the 
loan, but does not add to the principal invested. 
On the other hand, if the value of the property is 
impaired, the security is proportionately lessened, 
and, if such value is impaired to the point where it is 
worth no more or less than the amount of the mort- 
gage, the company is frequently compelled to take 
over the property. In other words, the company 
is at a great disadvantage as regards the changing 
value of property. It receives no direct return for 
the improvement in values, and has to assume the 
greater part of the risk of any decline in values. If 
our life insurance companies—-and, I might add, the 
savings banks—were to make up careful tabulations 
of their experiences with mortgages, and charge 
against interest receipts all losses of principal and 
interest on foreclosed property, and all expenses in 
connection therewith, they would probably find 
that their returns from bonds and mortgages had 
been less than in some other lines of investments; 
and, if they were to extend this investigation so as 
to take the loans made in each particular year, and 
trace the history of these loans from year to year, 
they would find that the rate of interest earned on 
the original sum invested constantly diminished 
through foreclosures and the losses connected there- 
with.” 


That this long-neglected fact is being per- 
ceived by insurance financiers is evident, for 
the reports of the three greatest companies 
for 1903 show a decreasing proportion of 
mortgage loans. Indeed, in one case these are 
only 10 per cent. as large as the amount in 
bonds. The average for the whole country is 
brought up by such concerns as the Michigan 
Mutual Insurance Company, which has prac- 
tically all its assets (six millions out of seven) 
in this form. The Union Mutual, too (of 
Portland, Me.), with assets not one-tenth as 
large as the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has actually a million dollars more in 
real estate mortgages than the latter com- 
pany. 

More striking still is the poor showing made 
by the companies’ real estate holdings. In 
one word, they have put into real estate two 
hundred million dollars (nearly half of which 
is in New York City), on which the returns are 
less than half what would have been secured 
from railroad bonds. It is apparently their 
well-established policy to erect all over the 
world expensive and elaborate office buildings, 
the only justification for which must be sought 
in their alleged value as ‘‘advertisements,” 
for they return, on the average, about 2 per 
cent. on the investment. There seems to be 
a chance here to help the ‘‘ dwindling interest 
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rate,”’ which is held mainly responsible for the 
decrease in dividends to policy-holders of late 
years. 

Railroad stocks and bonds, and real estate 
mortgages and holdings, take up three-fourths 
of the vast sums the insurance companies 
invest. They hold also State and city bonds 
(the former sometimes bearing the unpleas- 
ant possibility of ‘“‘repudiation”’), a few 
United States bonds, and a great many of 
those of foreign governments (one of our com- 
panies often takes an entire issue of, say, ten 
millions of such securities), bonds of electric 
light, gas, and water companies, stocks of 
trust companies and banks, and a few miscel- 
laneous concerns, and a couple of hundred 
millions of loans on premiums to policy-holders 
and on collateral. In the flush times of the 
winter of 1902-3, the companies’ statements 
showed that their stocks and bonds were 
worth sixty-two millions more than they cost 
(the latter being the basis of valuation in the 
assets); but, during last year, this handsome 
‘unearned increment” was cut in two; so 
that, if such a decline could continue another 
twelve months, the huge assets of this sort 
would have to be marked down to meet the 
market value. That this unpleasant situation 
is most unlikely is due to the good judgment 
and conservatism which, in the main, have 
characterized our insurance investments. 
One hears some rather startling talk occa- 
sionally about the misuse of insurance funds, 
the purchase of real estate, so as to influence 
outside holdings of those in authority, and 
so on; and more than one intelligent person 
has assured the writer that the great com- 
panies are practically bankrupt and would 
surely go to smash if it were not for the flood 
of the new business! Perhaps the best comment 
on these statements is the fact that there are 
numerous bank failures each twelve months, 
but ‘‘no failure of a substantial, conservative 
life insurance company has taken place in 
over a quarter of a century.” 

The natural result of the insurance com- 
panies’ unprecedented growth has been to 
make them at once huge financial reservoirs, 
irrigating the business world in the piping 
times of peace and powerful bulwarks in 
periods of stress. In 1893, the panic was 
broken, one is told, by the use of clearing- 
house certificates; but it is not often stated 
that the way in which the banks got hold of 
ready money was through the steady stream 
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of insurance deposits pouring in—one million, 
five millions, ten millions a week, rain or 
shine, panic or ‘“‘boom.” 

Of course, the great companies exert a finan- 
cial influence far beyond what appears on the 
surface. They control, directly or indirectly, 
banks, and trust companies, and safe deposit 
concerns; there is a close connection between 
the largest real estate corporation in the coun- 
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try and one of the largest insurance com- 
panies; and a partner of the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Company is chairman of the 
finance committee of another. The ramifica- 
tions of these interests are marvelously ex- 
tensive, and it is safe to say that there are 
few big financial transactions nowadays in 
which the insurance companies do not have 
some part. 


HOW SUCCESSFUL ARE THE PUBLIC 
SLIDUOLS? 


CONCLUSIONS DRAWN AFTER 


A YEAR’S VISIT TO SCHOOL-ROOMS 


EAST AND WEST—THE GRAVEST DEFECTS AND UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 
BY 
ADELE MARIE SHAW 


(THE TENTH OF A SERIES OF FIRST-HAND INVESTIGATIONS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS) 


FTER examining public schools in 
many parts of the United States for 


a year, I conclude this series of articles 
with a summary of the greatest needs that 
impressed themselves upon me. The excel- 
lences of the schools have been reported. It 
is upon the problems that they have not yet 
solved that public attention must be fixed. 

The majority of public-school children pass 
through from four to six school grades. In 
some large cities, four grades is the limit of at- 
tainment before the child reaches the age at 
which he may go to work. By these children 
after they have left school, and by the high- 
school children who are graduates of the 
grammar schools, we must make our estimate 
of public-school efficiency. 

Physically, the results are meagre. A car- 
ful of people in city or country will prove it. 
One needs no physician’s certificate to see 
the signs of disease due to ignorance. They 
are depressingly, even offensively, frequent. 
One sound, firm, well-proportioned, clean- 
skinned, genuinely graceful human being 
rivets the eyes of a whole crowd. Now, with 
such a public-school training as is given at 
Menomonie, Wis., most children would grow 
up with this strength, beauty, and grace. 

Mentally, the showing is hardly less meagre. 
The measure of mental training is the power 


to reason. If the graduates of public schools 
had learned to reason, they would not be 
gulled over and over by the same lying adver- 
tisements, they would not be the readiest 
dupes of yellow journalism, there would be 
more conversation and less drivel; imagina- 
tion would make simple and inexpensive pleas- 
ures more acceptable. The final touchstone 
of decision would not be immediate personal 
pleasure, and there would be less living from 
hand to mouth, more thought of the future. 

Morally, the school showing is poorer still. 
There are, of course, in great cities, many 
influences that suggest the getting of money 
without work. The schools do not counter- 
act these influences as they might. In one 
of our city high schools, several thousand girls 
daily trudge up and down stairs to their reci- 
tations, carrying luncheons, pencils, books, 
papers, all their school possessions, in bags 
and suit cases, because, as a teacher explained, 
“It wouldn’t be safe to leave anything a min- 
ute; it would be stolen.”’ 

The moral and social average of twenty-five 
years ago, when children of small New Eng- 
land cities and country neighborhoods all 
went to school together, and regarded private 
schools as devices for the feeble, has dropped 
to alower level. Moreover, stealing is less a 
danger than certain other faults. 











Respect for heroism, for instance, is almost 
wholly for the physical kind. Courage sel- 
dom takes the form of the defense of the weak 
or of the unpopular. Everywhere, in visiting 
the neighborhoods of schools in which no 
definite effort was made to teach kindness, I 
saw perpetrated upon animals cruelties whose 
rehearsal would hardly be proper in this 
magazine. It is easy to arouse the ambition 
to be rich, to be important. The success of 
education is measured far more certainly by 
the ability to bear obscure responsibilities 
with intelligence and honor. “Tell them 
(public-school children) plainly,’ says Dr. Ida 
M. Metcalf, in the /nternational Journal of 
Ethics, ‘‘that hard tasks simply call for more 
earnest endeavor; that they are at liberty to 
dislike certain work as heartily as they please, 
but that to offer this dislike as an excuse for 
leaving their work undone is to play a part 
unworthy of men and women. Even young 
children are capable of the conception of duty 
as a powerful dynamic force. If, upon pupils 
of high-school age, this conception has not 
dawned, they are in danger of developing into 
incompetent whiners at life’s tasks, cowards 
under life’s hardships, pitiable egotists, intel- 
lectual and moral invertebrates.”’ 

Compared with other nations, we are not a 
race of weak-bodied, weak-minded, pagan 
people, but, compared with what we might be, 
we are all these things! Our public-school 
graduates make the bulk of the educated 
population; and, if the schools were every- 
where and in all ways what they are in some 
ways in certain places in the United States, 
we should be truly great. 


BAD METHODS OF CHOOSING TEACHERS 


One of the principal and important causes 
that retard the full development of the 
schools is the careless selection of teachers. 
No one who knows the public schools denies 
that the teachers are overworked and under- 
paid. They should receive higher salaries. 
At the same time, some normal schools that I 
have visited should put less into note-books 
and more into trained intellect and character, 
and neither bribery, “‘pull,’’ nor mere ‘‘marks”’ 
should elect any man or woman to a teaching 
position. All these things have been effica- 


cious in the past, and one or the other is still 
a power in most places. In some parts of the 
country, I found the girls most attractive to 
the ‘‘committee”’ to be the teachers most 
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dreaded by an ambitious principal. Then, 
too, the student who had ‘‘stood high in her 
classes’? was frequently the teacher whose 
pupils stood low in theirs. Effort is being 
made to raise standards, to demand a finer 
type of teachers. Wherever it is made, the 
superintendent becomes unpopular, and the 
movement is opposed with a violence which 
suggests that too many people have come to 
regard the public school as an easy means of 
providing for ambitious young women. 
“What is a battlement?” a teacher asked 
a high-school senior. The girl did not know. 
“Sit down, and study the text” (‘‘The 
Prisoner of Chillon’’), ‘look at the picture, 
and consult your dictionary,’ said the 
teacher. ‘“‘I will give you fifteen minutes.” 
The recitation went on; the girl sat reading 
the poem, looking at the picture, studying the 
dictionary. At the end of fifteen minutes the 
teacher once more asked the question, ‘“‘ What 
do you understand by ‘Chillon’s snow-white 
battlements’? What is a battlement?”’ 
The girl looked at her vaguely, vaguely 
moved a mouth that hung limply open, and 
muttered, ‘‘Somepthin’ covered with snow.”’ 
I remember the girl well—a to-be-pitied 
embodiment of intellectual sloth. I was 
amazed to find her teaching in one of the most 
beautiful of New York City’s new schools; 
she had “‘passed.’’ What, in the name of 
humanity, have little children done, that they 
should have to depend upon her for wisdom? 
In Boston, there is today presiding over the 
intellectual destinies of a public-school class- 
room a young woman (though, to be sure, she 
struggled as substitute for a certain length of 
time before she attained her present eminence’ 
whose fitness to be a teacher is illuminated 
by an anecdote of her preparatory course. 
With her classmates, she had listened to a 
course of lectures on literature, and had taken 
the examination that followed. Some days 
after, she was met on the street by a class- 
mate, whom she hailed with determination. 
“T was just coming to see you,” she said. 
“You know the Professor talked a great deal 
about the Great Deckitt, and I studied that 
particularly. I heard the question right, I 
know, and I put the answer on my paper ex- 
actly as it is in my note-book, but it’s all 
crossed off!” and she produced her examina- 
tion paper from beneath her arm. 
“The Great Decade, from 1590 to 1600?” 
asked the other girl. 
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“Yes,” said the aggrieved one. ‘Here it is: 
The Great Deckitt was born in 1590 and died 
in 1600. He wrote Spenser’s ‘Faery Queen,’ 
Hooker’s ‘Ecclesiastical Polity,’ Hamlet’s 
‘Othello,’ and several of Shakespeare’s plays.” 

“Don’t you think he was rather young to 
have done so much?” asked the other girl, 
with youthful impatience. 

“IT did think of that,’’ replied the first, ‘‘ but 
it’s in my note-book.”’ 

These are not solitary facts, yet daily some 
enraged citizen appears in the public prints 
to exclaim with chivalrous horror against the 
“‘requirements for teaching.’’ It is the battle 
of the children that the higher standard is 
fighting. Do the sympathizers with disap- 
pointed candidates want their children taught 
by the creator of The Great Deckitt? 

It is to keep such young people from becom- 
ing teachers that Superintendent Maxwell, of 
New York City, has made examinations for 
teaching certificates a test of the power to 
reason as well as to memorize, and that Super- 
intendent Cooley, of Chicago, has made evi- 
dence of study and mental activity a sine qua 
non of teachers’ promotions. No way is yet 
infallible, but these efforts show already plain 
results in the higher quality of the New York 
teaching force, and in the work of the four 
thousand Chicago teachers studying in the 
Chicago normal extension course. 

Good salaries should be paid to teachers, 
but they should be earned. No man or 
woman of cheap and superficial ideals can 
give an equivalent of a good salary. A 
teacher whose language still has traces of 
dialect, and whose fist is ready for the slow or 
daring pupil, may have a ninety-nine-per-cent. 
knowledge of wood-carving or geography, 
and yet be an unfit teacher. A few weeks ago 
I saw a teacher, who ranks well, strike a boy 
on the head. The boy went to his seat cheer- 
fully grinning, and there was some excuse for 
the show of force in the street-gamin quality 
of some of the pupils, but the way in which 
the teacher moved, spoke, gave commands, 
was a way acquired where refined speech and 
quiet movements are unknown. He had not 
outgrown his early surroundings. 

Indianapolis has the only system that I saw 
which was effective in dropping out those can- 
didates for positions who could pass examina- 
tions, and yet, in spite of an agreeable manner 
and pleasing exterior, were unfit to teach. If 
the daughter of the bank president or of the 
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charwoman showed a lack of an essential 
teaching quality, the Normal School quietly 
and kindly dissuaded the candidate, helping 
her rather to become something equally self- 
respecting, but requiring other qualities. If 
the girl was obstinate, believed herself under- 
rated, she was allowed the five months of 
practice-teaching under one of the expert 
teachers who train the normal classes in the 
schoolrooms, and afterward given her five 
months of independent teaching. All the 
time she was watched and helped, and, if she 
did not acquire the lacking qualities, she was 
again warned. If, at the end of this year of 
trial, there was absolutely no hope for her, she 
was finally rejected, and persuaded to under- 
take some other work. Even hopeful can- 
didates sometimes teach under direction and 
independently for two years before reaching 
the standard that earns the Indianapolis 
diploma. 

The result is plain in the Indianapolis 
schools. At No. 6, where the pupils are nearly 
all foreign, I visited every classroom, and I 
found children who read with cultivated inflec- 
tions, and talked well about what they read. 
Under the direction of the supervisor, Miss 
Alexander, they had read more good books 
than the average child sees in his whole life. 
The school had given them, as far as possible, 
the associations that a few fortunate children 
get at home. Their minds had been waked up, 
and imitation of really refined and aidan 
teachers had done the rest. 

“System?” said Mr. Henry, of the Indiana 
State Library. ‘‘We’ve got too much system! 
What we want is the right teacher. Then let 
her go ahead.’’ What he said jokingly, is 
very near the truth. It is to get the “right 
teacher” that “‘systems”’ are tried, and all 
systems are useless without the personal, per- 
sistent effort of trained authorities, capable 
of discriminating in the selection of a teacher. 


INEFFICIENT BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Here is a second weakness of the public 
schools. Compared with the best, how do 
the majority of school authorities stand? The 
boards of education know something about 
wall-paper, about coal, about the making of 
rubber hose. Some of them use that knowl- 
edge in the honest conduct of the school busi- 
ness, Some misuse it at the expense of the pub- 
lic. I have found few places where even such 
school business as the purchase and distribu- 
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tion of supplies was well conducted. Grocers 
who carried on their business in the fashion 
of these ‘‘boards’”’ would be despised as dis- 
honest, careless, or incompetent. ‘“‘I offered 
X a thousand dollars to get the mayor to 
put me on the board,” a friendly stationer 
confided tome. ‘I was on the board in 18—. 
It’s worth three thousand,’”’ he concluded. 
He was the man who offered a teacher whom 
I know an increase in salary by means of a 
political light in the district. ‘‘My friend 
has influence; I often get the janitors’ salaries 
raised; they pay me a good commission,”’ he 
said. 

The position of board members demands 
time, often much labor, and there is seldom 
asalary attached. It isa great deal to expect 
that they will give the time and labor without 
an equivalent. Granting that the equivalent 
is more often political preferment than money, 
the boards are still unequal to their task. I 
have come across instance after instance 
where good educators and disinterested men 
were crowded off the school board and re- 
placed by politicians of an unworthy class. 

Every kind of school position, a country 
schoolmaster’s, a county superintendent’s, a 
State superintendent’s, is still ‘‘in politics.’’ 
Although Wisconsin elects the State super- 
intendent at a different time of year from 
her other officers, and so avoids one danger; 
although Cleveland has established what it 
considers a model, disinterested, city system; 
and many wise, honest people are governing 
schools in many places—yet most of the 
schools as I saw them were far from free. 
The public does not discriminate in selecting 
a ‘school board”’ as well as the school board 
discriminates in selecting a teacher. 

Certain other reasons appear to me to ac- 
count in a great measure for the failure of the 
schools properly to educate American chil- 
dren. I base my conclusions upon eight years 
of teaching in a city high school, upon an 
extended acquaintance among teachers, as 
well as upon a year given up to visiting public 
schools in many parts of the United States. 


PUBLIC IGNORANCE OF THE SCHOOLS 


Public ignorance surrenders money for the 
trial of criminals and the finding of lost jewels, 
but it groans at any increase in school ex- 
penses. Consequently, there are too few 
teachers for too many tasks, wooden methods 
because teachers cannot afford to learn better 
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ones, and everywhere illiterate school gradu- 
ates without resources. 

A well-conducted national campaign of 
education, showing to the tax-payers of each 
school centre results obtained elsewhere, 
would make the beginning of a revolution. 
As it is, educational meetings are frequently 
dreary; often only the opportunity for petty 
educational lights to glorify themselves. 
Schools are in many cases not even closed to 
allow teachers to attend great school meetings. 
The fine-print circular, the bombast of the 
inventor of a ‘‘system,’” the smug _ self- 
congratulation of school managers—these 
things are not enough to enlighten the igno- 
rance of Americans about their schools. 


THE LACK OF EFFECTIVE ORGANIZATION 


The teachers in Philadelphia have recently 
obtained a considerable increase of salary by 
organizing. The teachers in Chicago accom- 
plished the task of filling the city treasury 
with money (money that the politicians had 
failed to collect), and so secured what had 
been denied them from “‘lack of funds.” If 
the teachers, hundreds of thousands strong, 
would organize for definite, progressive ends, 
they might be equally effective. Organiza- 
tion takes time and energy. While they are 
overworked, they have not the necessary time 
and energy to give for this purpose. 


INSTANCES OF GOOD WORK 


But I have found many active, good influ- 
ences at work in the life of public schools. In 
Philadelphia, the School City was training 
children to voluntary obedience to laws they 
themselves enacted; adjustment to school 
relations, and responsibility for a share in the 
existing order, were educating active, not neg- 
ative, characters. In nearly every State that I 
visited, the Audubon Society was an active 
agent in teaching the manliness that is chiv- 
alry. In Maine, the Young Citizens’ Loyal 
League, working with the school authorities, 
had brought about, among other things, a 
vast difference in the care and treatment of 
animals in country towns. In many places, 
good books were growing more accessible to 
school children; from Maine to the far West 
traveling libraries were multiplying. State 
reading-circles, school bureaus, special asso- 
ciations, were offering books at nominal 
prices. 


Teachers were using better material. Vul- 
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gar and commonplace stories were replaced 
by the good literature of the Humane Educa- 
tion Society of Rhode Island, by the best 
magazines, by the best authors. Even com- 
monplace songs were, in a few instances, 
making way for better ones. 

The individual child was, here and there, 
givenachance. In Batavia, N. Y., individual 
instruction alternated with class teaching, and 
in six classrooms a second teacher ‘‘coached”’ 
the backward; in Cambridge, Mass., the 
brighter children who grew restless were taken 
from their grade, put in a class together, and 
allowed to work faster, till they “skipped” a 
year. 

Here and there I have seen public school 
children receive scientific physical training. 
In a little Wisconsin town (Menomonie), I saw 
children who, clothed properly, were having, 
from their primary years, regular drill in a 
school gymnasium, under trained direction, 
with shower-baths and swimming lessons, 
winter and summer. How much the sick-list 
would be decreased if all places in the country, 
not one alone, had such a drill! 

In an eastern city, I saw a group of high- 
school girls receive, for the first time, out-of- 
door games under trained instruction. When 
they began, their motions were lumbering 
and stiff: a command, and the muscular 
obedience to that command came far apart. 
I saw these same girls months later, when their 
motions had become elastic, their postures 
springy and firm, and their action swift upon 
the word. Every part of the body, including 
the brain, had been strengthened. 

“Teach children how to breathe?” laughed 
an objector to physical training. “I guess 
most of ’em can breathe allright.’’ Yet, in one 
average class of forty-nine children, barely 
half were found who used anything but the 
upper part of the lungs, and some were unable, 
through lack of practice, to take a deep breath 
even by a special effort. More than half were 
poisoned by unpurified blood, and several had 
“delicate throats,’ and “‘didn’t get rid of a 
cold all winter.” In the upper grades of 
the same school, many of the children were 
slightly deformed, and their deformities were 
due to neglect of their physical welfare. 


BAD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Everywhere I went, schoolroom furniture 
and its arrangement seemed to have their 
share in producing discomfort and helping 
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deformity. Chairs with backs that were use- 
less unless the child made an obtuse angle of 
his person encouraged bad positions. ‘‘Have 
you single desks?’’ I asked a principal. ‘“‘Cer- 
tainly,” he answered, ‘‘but we are so crowded 
that we have to put two together!”” Where 
pressure On space was greatest, chairs were 
added to the aisles, and three children occu- 
pied the breathing-room of one. It seemed 
in many places the fashion to have the seat 
of one child attached to the desk of the child 
behind her. If Dorothy wriggled, the desk 
under Mildred’s pen vibrated. 

The average schoolroom, as I found it, was 
about as well equipped for its business as a 
barn is for housekeeping. The blackboards 
were often conveniently placed for the car- 
penter, but very inconveniently for the chil- 
dren. The ventilated, individual locker for 
hat, coat, and rubbers, except in some new 
school gymnasiums, was almost unknown. 
The teacher’s wardrobe, cupboard, book- 
shelves, were frequently missing altogether, 
and such as I found were not good. ‘I have 
no place for my hat but my desk drawer, and 
so I had to order it made exactly seven py 
eleven inches, or it wouldn't go in,’’ one 
teacher confessed. Since most teachers must 
themselves furnish many necessary things— 
books, photographs, even maps—or go with- 
out them, much worn and grimy material was 
economically retained, and lay upon dusty 
shelves or was packed in inaccessible corners. 

School buildings are not properly clean. 
Once in Brooklyn, and twice in other places, 
I came upon a janitor who took pride in the 
cleanliness of his rooms, and worked hard to 
keep them in order. 

The teachers make a constant battle for 
clean rooms, but they are generally contented 
with the impure school air to which they are 
accustomed. Teachers in some enlightened 
communities are now required to pass a 
physical examination. But no effort, so far 
as I know, has anywhere been made to test 
the candidate’s sensitiveness to bad air. I 
knew a consumptive teacher, who died five 
days after leaving the schoolroom, and num- 
bers of neuralgic teachers, who could not bear 
a current of air. Yet they were kept in con- 
trol of schoolrooms overcrowded with lusty 
young life. Several schools I found where 
teachers were forbidden ever to’ open a win- 
dow because patent ventilators had been put 
in. Although the ventilators failed to venti- 
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late, the rule against opening the windows 
could not be violated. 

There are more efforts at instruction in the 
need of the bath and the necessity for sleep 
and exercise. But the ‘“‘more” are few 
enough compared with what should be done. 

New York City has led the way in proving 
that medical inspection, combined with the 
trained nurse, reduces truancy, and adds to 
the efficiency, as well as to the attendance, of 
the public school. Nowhere yet is medical 
inspection of the schools all that it might be, 
and, in most places, it does not exist. 


ABOUT “‘ FADS” 


Few people worry over the absence of the 
school gymnasium, although any school with- 
out a gymnasium and a trained physical di- 
rector is only two-thirds of a school; but over 
the children’s studies there is continual worry 
and wrangling. It is the candid and troubled 
belief of many lovers of American public 
schools that the authorities are “‘rushing the 
very young into all sorts of fantastic courses.” 
The modern school curriculum, like every 
new thing, gives opportunities to the humor- 
ist. One man sets forth an imaginary day’s 
schedule in this fashion: 

Bird-calls, yawps, hoots, barks, cackles (anent 
nature study)—10 minutes; penmanship—s5 min- 
utes; effects of alcohol, narcotics, Washington pie, 
and strong cigars—55 minutes; arithmetic—1o 
minutes; box-making, cutting, pasting, ripping, 
painting, and kalsomining—45 minutes; geography 
—5 minutes. It will at once be seen that the old 
studies are included. 

Thus, laughter confirms the fears of theserious. 

There is truth in the objection that “‘nature”’ 
lessons are sometimes unscientific, that they 
sometimes do more harm than good. Some 
“science’”’ and ‘‘nature’’ teachers are too 
much absorbed in experiment to be humane, 
too amateurish in their work to be accurate. 
But these objections are no more valid 
against the teaching of nature than the mis- 
takes of a poor mathematician against the 
teaching of arithmetic. 

Any subject can be made “‘suggestive”’ 
and ‘‘stimulating’—in the right hands. 
There are schools where arithmetic and book- 
keeping are enlivened by being related to life; 
the children follow in their text-book the 
financial fortunes of a boy who grows up, 
earns money, and buys books and magazines, 
as well as food and clothes; they follow his 
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transactions with the bank and with other 
men; and, with the teacher’s aid, they start a 
little savings fund of their own. One teacher 
in Maine reported several hundred dollars in 
the local bank, deposited by the children of 
his school. ‘‘I don’t teach them to be stingy, 
either,”’ he said. 

I saw in the Agricultural College, at La- 
fayette, Ind., asmall model of a horse attached 
to a system of weights and pulleys that so 
governed the cart drawn that the student 
could tell at once whether a different placing 
of a load in the cart, or a change in the adjust- 
ment of the horse’s harness, lightened or 
increased the horse’s burden. The problems 
worked were within the grasp of children, and 
mathematics was but part of the practical 
gain. Imagine the increase in the comfort 
of city streets if every driver or teamster had 
been taught “‘figuring’’ by such a model. 

The pitiful fact is that few places are 
aroused to the necessity of securing and pay- 
ing for the best teaching in their schools. 
Modern fads, when they are properly taught, 
are merely common sense in the schoolroom, 
the use of material, hitherto wasted, by 
which children are given the practical control 
of their powers. They cost effort, time, 
money. That isthe reason why one child has 
a good education in American public schools 
for ten thousand that have a poor education. 

Our very attempts to improve the schools 
have often the opposite effect. Instead of 
enfranchising women teachers and taking 
them out of the power of the politicians, we 
are putting in more men, because they are 
men. The best schools must employ the,best 
candidate, man or woman. Instead of train- 
ing brain and hand to their best efficiency, 
we are in some places arbitrarily fitting 
boys for this and girls for that. The result 
is a poorer equipment for work, a shallower 
attitude toward life. 

It is an ignorant man who is satisfied with 
the public-school system of the United States; 
and a very ignorant man who is not proud of 
it. The reasons for pride exist partly in its 
possibilities, partly in its achievements; the 
reasons for dissatisfaction, in its big, blun- 
dering complacency, which is our own blun- 
dering complacency about it. Our devotion 
to our public schools is too much like the 
devotion of the mother who thinks that 
to see the faults of her children indicates 
a lack of love. 




















THE GEOGRAPHICAL CENTRES OF 
ACTIVITY 


THE STORY OF OUR NATIONAL PROGRESS SHOWN IN THE WESTWARD 
MOVEMENT OF THE CENTRES OF POPULATION, WEALTH, AND ACTIVITY 


BY 


CHARLES M. HARVEY 


7 NHE building up of the West and the 
South through immigration and en- 
terprise is drawing the centres of 

our population and activity farther and 

farther inland. The movements of these 
centres tell the story of American progress. 

The centre of population has clung close to 
the thirty-ninth parallel in its steady advance. 
It was twenty-three miles east of Baltimore 
in 1790; it moved forty-one miles due west- 
ward by 1800; passed into Virginia soon after 
1801; and moved thirty-six miles west and 
five miles south by 1810. The Louisiana pur- 
chase, which included New Orleans and other 
settlements near the Gulf of Mexico, was 
responsible for the movement to the South. 
It advanced eighty-nine miles west by 1830, 
moving slowly southward in each decade, 
by reason of immigration into Alabama and 
Mississippi after the war of 1812, and of the 
annexation of Florida. By 1830 it had passed 
into the Mississippi watershed. 

When the railroad reinforced the steamboat 
in peopling the great valley, the centre moved 
fifty-five miles westward by 1840 and another 
fifty-five miles by 1850. It was drawn a few 
miles north of the thirty-ninth parallel, be- 
tween 1830 and 1840, by immigration into 
Michigan and Wisconsin, and just south of the 
line in the next ten years by the annexation 
of Texas. The rush to far western gold 
fields in 1849 and 1859 brought the centre 
eighty-one miles westward, and into Ohio by 
1860—the longest distance it ever moved in 
ten years. By that time slavery began 


strongly to repel immigration, and by 1860 
the centre moved just north of the thirty-ninth 
parallel, where it has remained. 

The Civil War, which shut out immigrants 
from the Confederate States and practically 
excluded them from the border slave com- 
munities, cut down the westward movement 


to forty-two miles in the next decade. But 
Lincoln’s free-homes act of 1863, attracting 
immigration from the East, the South, and 
Europe, and the building of transcontinental 
railroads, again increased western settlement. 
The centre had moved fifty-eight miles west- 
ward up to 1880 and forty-eight miles—into 
Indiana—by 1890. 

In the decade ending with-1900 the move- 
ment was only fourteen miles, the smallest 
since the government was founded. Indus- 
trial expansion in the old slave States, includ- 
ing Texas, Oklahoma, and the Indian Terri- 
tory, carried it three miles southward in the 
same time. The point in 1900 was six miles 
southeast of Columbus, Ind., not far from the 
middle of the State. 

In 1900, when the population centre was 
six miles southeast of Columbus, Ind., the 
centre of the number of farms was in Illinois, 
110 miles east of St. Louis; that of the value of 
farms was thirty-nine miles west-northwest 
of Springfield, Ill.; the farm-area centre was 
forty-eight miles southwest of Jefferson City, 
Mo.; the cotton centre was in Mississippi, thirty- 
four miles north by west of Jackson; and the 
centre of manufactures was fifty-nine miles 
southwest of Cleveland, O. The southward 
bend in the manufactures line since 1880 
indicates the vast growth in industries in the 
ex-slave States since that year. 

The number of inhabitants a little more 
than trebled from 1850 to 1900, the number 
of farms increased fivefold, the acreage 
of land in farms eightfold. In _ 1850, 
property was valued at $7,000,000,000, or 
$307.69 for each person. In 1900, it was 
$1,235.86 for each person. The story of 
American expansion and the growth of 
American power and influence, which these 
figures tell, is one of the marvels of the 
world’s history. 
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THE RICH KINGDOM. OF COTTON 


THE DOMINANT INDUSTRY OF THE WO?LD—THE VALUE OF THE CROP TO SOUTHERN 
FARMERS LAST YEAR TWICE THE WHOLE WORLD’S PRODUCT OF GOLD—ITS EXPORT 
VALUE HALF THE VALUE OF ALL OTHER AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, VEGETABLE, 
ANIMAL, AND FOREST COMBINED— THE STORY OF COTTON FROM PLANTING TO MANU- 
FACTURE—THE SOUTH’S RAPID INCREASE IN PROSPERITY, AND THE MEANING OF IT 


BY 


CLARENCE H. POE 


EDITOR OF 


O plant, unless it be wheat, is of so 
N much importance to the human 
race as cotton. Destroy any fruit 
in the world, and men would grow other fruits. 
Let any tree become extinct, and other trees 
will take its place, and our building would go 
on as before. .Even if either corn or wheat 
should grow no more, we could grow enough 
of the other, supplemented by rice, oats, bar- 
ley, rye, peas, beans, and the like, to feed both 
man and beast with comfort. But for cotton 
there is no substitute that can be cultivated 
cheaply on a large scale—no substitute, 
animal or vegetable product, which can com- 
pare with it for cheapness. 

Nor is there any plant with a history more 
marvellous or more romantic—more sugges- 
tive of the legend and mythology of the 
Orient from whence it came. If Frank Nor- 
ris had lived in the South instead of in Cali- 
fornia, what an Epic of Cotton he might have 
given us! Cotton, whose influence did most 
to bring us an alien race from Africa, and 
then did most to perpetuate in America the 
institution of slavery; Cotton, on which a 
‘Dixie Land, the Land of Cotton,”’ once built 
its hopes, while it waged a great war; Cotton, 
which helped the vanquished people to their 
feet again, and now bids fair to restore them 

_to the proud position in wealth and industry 
which they held before the Civil War. 


THE ENORMOUS VALUE OF THE COTTON CROP 


It is hardly too much to say that cotton is 
now the basis of the dominant industry of the 
world. In their primary forms, iron and 
steel products represent a value of only 
$1,700,000,000 yearly, while the estimated 
value of the world’s annual output of cotton 
goods is $2,000,000,000. Twice as much cot- 
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ton as wool is produced, and three-fourths of 
the world’s cotton supply is grown in the 
southern section of the United States. Twice 
the world’s total gold product of last year 
would have been required to pay southern 
farmers for lint and seed; three-fourths of the 
capital stock of all the national banks in the 
country would have been inadequate. Among 
our American export crops, cotton towers pre- 
éminent with $350,000,000 in value for the 
year ending June 30, 1903 (1904 would make 
a better showing), against less than $600,- 
000,000 for all other agricultural exports. In 
other words, take all other animal and vegeta- 
ble products exported any year—wheat, corn, 
barley, oats, rye, flour, meal, oatmeal, fruits, 
vegetables, liquors, tobacco, wine; cattle, 
hogs, horses, sheep; beef, pork, mutton; but- 
ter, cheese, canned goods, lard, oils, wool; 
timber, lumber, naval stores, etc.—the entire 
contribution, except cotton, furnished the 
outside world by every American farm, ranch 
and forest, from Maine to California, from 
Michigan to Texas, from Alaska to Hawaii— 
take all this, and, with the proceeds of one 
year’s cotton and cotton-seed exports, and a 
safe mortgage given on the next year’s, the 
southern cotton-grower could buy the whole 
colossal aggregation and still have a surplus 
of more than $100,000,000 left as pin-money 
and as a margin of safety for the mortgagee. 


WHAT COTTON MEANS TO THE SOUTH 


For, much as cotton means to the United 
States, and much as it means to the world, it 
means infinitely more to the twelve States and 
Territories of the South, in ten of which it is 
the chief farm product. Here cotton is the 
life-blood of commerce, its condition the 
thermometer of trade. Every man talks cot- 
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ton; every man has an opinion about the size 
of the crop; the weather conditions in Texas 
and throughout the Cotton Belt are subjects 
of general interest; the government crop 
report is read with closer attention than any- 
thing else in the newspapers. Well and 
truthfully did Henry W. Grady say in his 
tribute to the cotton plant: 


“‘The sun that shines on it is tempered by the 
prayers of all people. The shower that falls whis- 
pering on its leaves is heard around the world. The 
frost that chills it and the dew that descends from 
the:stars are noted, and the trespass of a little worm 
on its green leaf is more to England than the advance 
of the Russian army on her Asian posts.” 


When cotton prices drop, every southern 
man feels the blow; when cotton prices ad- 
vance, every industry throbs with new vigor. 
For the last five crops the South has received 
nearly $800,000,000 more than for the pre- 
ceding five crops—nearly twice as much 
money as is invested in all our American 
cotton mills. For the crop of 1903 alone she 
received $325,000,000 more than for the crop 
of 1898—asum which, if equally divided, would 
give a surplus of $225 to each of the 1,418,000 
farms growing cotton, or $20 each to every 
one of the 16,000,000 inhabitants of the 
Cotton States. Small wonder that southern 
railways report heavier increases in earnings 
than lines in any other section of the country. 
Small wonder that the assessed valuation of 
southern property is now increasing three 
times as rapidly as in the decade 1890-1900. 
Small wonder that bank deposits in the south- 
ern States from 1896 to 1903 increased 153 
per cent., while the increase for the rest of the 
United States was only 90 per cent.; and a 
preliminary statement, which the Comptroller 
of the Currency has just sent me, shows that 
the increase during the last twelve months 
has been more than two and one-half times as 
rapid in the South as in the rest of the country. 

It is, in fact, a new South that we have. 
The factory, the bank, the church, the school, 
the newspaper—all are benefited by the in- 
crease in prices paid for the South’s great 
staple crop. The architect will tell you that 
he is building better houses than ever before; 
the furniture dealer will tell you that he is 
shipping more furniture than ever before; the 
manufacturer of implements and machinery 
will acknowledge that southern progress 
astounds him; the schools report greatly 
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increasing numbers of pupils; and even the 
preacher says that, for once, his salary is paid 
promptly and in full, and that a sermon on 
foreign missions is now unprecedentedly 
effective. 

The social changes that prosperity will 
bring will remodel southern life. It will restore 
the country life again to its dignified place of 
the old time. For years, the countryman has 
been in the townsman’s debt. Now the 
farmer has money to lend. This will, in time, 
bring a complete social change. 

“If cotton brings about 10 cents for the 
next ten years,” said a thoughtful business 
man in North Carolina to me the other day, 
‘the South will again become, as it was before 
the war, the most prosperous section of our 
country. I know of no industry in the world 
that will yield larger returns, in proportion 
to the capital and the intelligence required, 
than cotton-growing at 10 cents a pound.” 

And the price bids fair to remain near the 
1o-cent mark. Excepting the two periods 
1840-50 and 1891-1901, it has never been 
less. If a 5,000,000-bale crop, in 1859, was 
marketed at 11 cents, why should not a 
12,000,000 crop now bring 10 cents? With 
the increased demand for labor from railways 
and factories, there is now little prospect of 
pushing the production beyond 12,000,000 
bales. 

But before we begin a discussion of the 
larger cotton problems, it may be well to fol- 
low briefly the story of a cotton plant. 


HOW COTTON GROWS 


Cotton is planted throughout the South 
just as soon as danger of frost passes, this 
time varying from March roth in Texas and 
Louisiana to May 1st in North Carolina. 
Except in Texas, the guano bill is enormous, 
commercial fertilizers costing North Carolina 
cotton growers alone nearly $5,000,000 each 
season. Of late years there has been more 
improvement in methods of planting than in 
any other phase of cotton farming. Formerly, 
one man and one horse opened the furrow; 
another man strewed the fertilizer; another 
man dropped the seeds; and another man with 
a horse covered them. Now one machine, with 
one man and one horse, does all this work at 
once. A few days after planting, the long 
green line of two-leaved plants in each row 
begins its battle with grass—a long, thin line, 
for the cotton seeds are dropped only one inch 
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apart, though later the plants are thinned out 
so astostand 12 inches apart. Cotton begins 
to bloom when the plant is from five to eight 
weeks old—beautiful white blooms the first 
day, pink the next, and the third day comes 
the tiny green boll. Opening gradually, the 
boll shows four or five distinct lobes of cotton. 
Picking or harvesting begins in August in 
Texas and in September in the latitude of 
North Carolina. This work must be done 
entirely by hand labor, just as it was done in 
India a thousand years ago. In this part of 
the South, from 40 to 50 cents per hundred- 
weight is paid for. picking, while in Texas as 
much as one dollar is sometimes paid. At 
seventy-five cents per hundredweight of seed 
cotton—two-thirds of the weight being seed 
and one-third lint or fibre—the cost of picking 
is 2} cents per pound of lint, and this, a few 
years ago, was more than one-third the sell- 
ing price. Now, however, the seeds sell 
for enough to pay the entire expense of 
picking. 

Three acres is considered a fair day’s plow- 
ing, and the following account, given me by 
a farmer, will indicate the work required in 
cultivating this area: 


THE COST OF CULTIVATING THREE ACRES 











wo Ureak grotind. ..... 252.5 42/25. $3.00 
BRS PISPEAUARERV EN 05.1 a sa bn'S a-s\n/nin era .50 
O-s SACKS PUANO.< ....65. 65 662s 6.00 
PO tater BMANG: 2... 6.6 ees .50 
WO GMABKS TIGPES oss eo eee 1.00 
EE CTS STS So a eae ee 1.00 
LO CLS S55 4 Sn eae ea og 
@O Sree MOGNGS:.... . ....5 sees 4.50 
WO FOUL) PIOWINES «6.65 = 2. 5. 20 4.00 
To picking 1,800 pounds......... 6.00 
RUS ERMRENNA Seg aNd ss Sn a'cle'o wim aeiwic 2.00 
PS PARERRNNPURET 5s ow Ss. 6s Wow o's gle avai 2.00 
$31.25 

By 600 pounds lint @ oc......... $54.00 
By 36 tushels seed... ........55.. 9.00 
BEIMNP TICE 66 oo dasa oo eae ee $63.00 

0 CS SE SAS SE Ce oa eae ee wea 31.25 
SMe ea hig L1be Sis his Sage wae $31.75 


DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF COTTON FARMING 


Of the farms in the ten Cotton States, in 
1900, 48 per cent. were worked by owners, 
20 per cent. by cash tenants, and 31 per cent. 
by share tenants—showing a decrease for the 
decade of 15 per cent. in the percentage of 


farms managed by owners, a gain of 12 per 
cent. in the proportion worked by share 
tenants, and a gain of 33 per cent. in the per- 
centage operated by cash tenants. Of share 
tenants there are several classes. Some rent 
land only, paying therefor one-fourth of the 
farm product; others, with land, stock, 
tools, and one-half of the fertilizer furnished, 
receive one-half the crop; while still others 
are content to give labor only for one-third 
of the yield. 

The relative decrease in the number of farms 
worked by owners during the last census 
decade must be attributed to the emigration 
of farm-owners to towns, as a result of the 
depression in cotton prices. With the turn 
in the tide in prices, one now finds abundant 
evidence of a similar turn in the tide of emi- 
gration. Young men of executive ability 
cannot overlook the new opportunities for 
money-making in cotton growing, and many 
will endeavor to revive the old plantation 
system of farming. On the other hand, farm 
lands have as yet advanced but little in value 
in proportion to their increased earning capac- 
ity, and many small farmers and tenants are 
seizing the opportunity to buy. “I can take 
any farm in my county and pay for it with 
two cotton crops,’’ says a member of the 
North Carolina Board of Agriculture; and one 
farmer within a few miles of the writer’s home 
has paid for his farm with one year’s product, 
though this, of course, must have been done 
at a sacrifice of all home comforts. Under 
these conditions, the proportion of tenants is 
likely to decrease during this decade, and the 
proportion of farms worked by owners—now 
19 per cent. for Negroes and 58 per cent. for 
whites—to be correspondingly increased. Ten- 
ants will buy land, and non-resident owners 
will return and conduct their own estates. 


A FEW TYPICAL COTTON FARMS 


One of the largest cotton farms in North 
Carolina is owned by Crossland & Everett, in 
Richmond County. This is conducted by 
share tenants, who furnish labor, pay one- 
half the cost of the fertilizer, and receive one 
half the crop. 


‘‘Two-thirds of our croppers are white men with 
their families as labor,” Mr. Everett tells me. ‘‘We 
make it a point to secure tenants who have families 
of boys, thereby having labor under their control. 
We specify in our agreement with tenants that the 
crop is to be planted, worked, and gathered under 
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HOEING YOUNG COTTON 


our direction. We stipulate also the amount of sup- 
plies they are to have each month, being careful that 
they do not consume as much as their labor is worth, 
thereby causing them to feel that, if they fail to com- 
ply with their contracts, they will be the losers. 
Thus they have an interest in the crop in excess of 
We provide our croppers with 
allow them to have garden, 


the advances made. 
comfortable houses; 
potato, and other vegetable crops for the use of their 
families; encourage them to keep cows, pigs, etc.; 
and thus have them feel that they are at home. 
Last year, they cleared, after paying all their crop 
expenses, from $100 to $200 to the horse; hence they 
are contented and work well. We have a good 
school, and the children, when not in the farm work, 
are in school from three to six months in the year. 
We have churches also, and they attend services and 
Sunday school regularly.” 


Messrs. Crossland & Everett have kept accu- 
rate farm accounts for the past fourteen years, 
and the story told by their books shows the 
profit of cotton growing on ordinary farm 
land. Estimating the value of a good one- 
horse farm, with improvements, at $1,000, the 
following is the average yearly expense as they 
find it: 


Six per cent. interest on farm 

Valine, Per Year. ... 5.62.55 $60.00 
Taxes on same................ 10.00 
Wear and tear of mule......... 15.00 
Interest on value of mule........ 10.00 
One-half cost of fertilizer ....... 110.00 
Tools, and keeping same in repair 15.00 
Repairs on buildings, etc ....... 10.00 
Share of Superintendent’s ex- 

PCTS: so 6 05.0 bs wees ke oe oe 25.00 
Ginning one-half of cotton...... 13.00 

OCA 65.4 din 6009) be & 6 Bes hh $268.00 


To offset this, Messrs. Crossland & Everett 
find that the average production of cotton on 
each one-horse farm during the last fourteen 
years has been 6,850 pounds of lint, and the 
average price 7? cents. They receive one- 
half the crop; therefore, against expense of 
$268, including 6 per cent. interest, they have 
had— 


3,425 pounds of lint @ 7} cents. $265.43 
One-half value of seed ......... 62.57 
OC. 56.5. 6.55.40 88049 BRE REWER $328.00 
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This shows a profit of 12 per cent. for the 
last fourteen years. Suppose, however, that 
cotton had averaged 10 cents per pound. 
Then we should have more than 1g per cent. 
on the investment. And the cotton crop of 
Crossland & Everett last year was sold for 
more than $40,000. 

Another successful cotton grower, in spite 
of the low average price for the last ten years, 
is the president of the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Convention, Mr. E. L. Daughtridge. He 
raises live stock, uses the best farm imple- 
ments, and practises a well-planned system 
of crop rotation. Although two or three of 
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There are cotton plantations in Alabama, 
the delta of Mississippi, and portions of Texas 
and Georgia that include as much as 30,000 
acres under one management. These large 
plantations are conducted with perfect sys- 
tem, and, necessarily, in the most business- 
like manner. Every item of expense, even 
to the wear and tear of a wagon or the life of 
a mule or a horse, is accounted for by a sys- 
tem of bookkeeping. Perhaps several com- 
missaries are maintained, where the laborers 
get their necessities. One of these great 
farms employs a small army of men and 
women, and the year’s profits, if the price 
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A COTTON FIELD READY FOR THE PICKERS 


his crops these last eight years have been sold 
for only 5 cents a pound, he has made an aver- 
age annual profit of from $5,000 to $10,000 
on his 3,o00-acre plantation. 

On one of the best cotton farms near 
Raleigh—Waverly Farm, owned by Mrs. R. S. 
Tucker—no tenants areemployed. The white 
manager and his family do much of the work, 
and this is supplemented with hired labor. 
On eiglity acres, last vear, with a total labor 
cost of $2,872 and a fertilizer expense of 
$600, the manager, Mr. Bagwell, raised 144 
bales of cotton, which, sold at 15 cents per 
pound, brought $9,600 —a gross profit of 
$6,128, or $76 an acre. 





for the staple is good, would provoke the 
envy of successful business men of the large 
cities. 

From what has been said, however, the 
reader should not infer that the bulk of our 
cotton crop is grown on great plantations, 
as such is not the case. The average south- 
ern farmer produces only about ten bales 
per year. Other crops are grown, of course, 
in addition to cotton. It is this small farmer, 
with 50 to 200 acres to call his own, living 
under his own vine and figtree, working 
himself, and with children large enough to 
do most of the hoeing and picking, who is 
getting in the fullest degree the new-found 
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wealth in cotton growing that means so 
much to the prosperity of the South. 
Probably most persons outside the South 
think that Negroes grow most of our cotton 
crop; but this is by no means true. Of the 
1,418,000 cotton farms reported in 1900, 
849,000 were operated by whites. White 
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each season he mortgages his yet unplanted 
crop to the merchant in order to get supplies 
to live on through the year. Then his reck- 
lessness, coupled with the exorbitant rate of 
interest, leads him to buy more than his crop 
pays for; and the usual condition of the mer- 
chants’ books at marketing time has been 
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PICKING COTTON 


farmers cultivated 14,616,000 acres, and 
Negro farmers 9,650,000 acres. The whites 
owned 58 per cent. of the farms operated by 
them, while the percentage of colored owners 
was only 19. ‘Clearly, the central feature of 
the southern farm life of the Negro race,” says 
Prof. W. E. DuBois, “‘is the tenant class— 
this half-million black men who hire farms on 
various terms, and a large proportion of whom 
stand about midway between slavery and 
ownership.”’ 

The average Negro farmer of the more 
thriftless sort can hardly be said to be even 
“half way between slavery and ownership.” 
Under the crop-lien law, at the beginning of 


pretty accurately set forth in the popular 
Negro couplet: 


‘‘Naught’s a naught; figger’s a figger: 
All for the white man, and none for the nigger.” 


The next vear this story is repeated, and 
the next, and the next. But now the crop 
mortgage is disappearing rapidly before the 
advancing prices of cotton. Many white 
farmers, as well as colored, have been the 
slaves of this crop-lien system. ‘‘And the 
pathos of the lien-farmer,”’ as has been well 
said, ‘‘is that he is always only twelve months 
from freedom. Better that he should eat one 
coarse meal a day, and wear his cheap clothes 
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STAPLES OF (1) WILD, (2) UPLAND, AND (3) SEA ISLAND COTTON SHOWN CLINGING TO THE SEED 
The value depends on the length of the fibre 


to the last frazzle of decency, and, by one 
unremitting struggle, break his chains.” 

But not all the Negroes are of the improvi- 
dent class. The first bale of cotton marketed 
in North Carolina this year was grown by a 
Negro, and, for the last seven years, the first 
bale of Georgia cotton has come from the 
farm of Deal Jackson, Dougherty County’s 
leading Negro cotton grower. His story is 
an interesting one. Eighteen years ago, he 
borrowed $1,000 to buy a run-down farm, 
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COTTON BLOSSOMS, UNRIPE BOLLS, AND OPEN BOLLS 
ON A STALK AT THE SAME TIME 





giving a mortgage on the place as security. 
He has since made purchases of adjacent 
farms, and now has 2,000 acres of the most 
fertile land in Georgia. He and his family 
run nine plows, and his tenants thirty-six. 


GINNING AND BALING METHODS 


Until Eli Whitney invented the cotton-gin 
in 1793, the work of separating the seed of 
upland cotton from the lint was done entirely 
by hand; and it is said that the most expert 
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picker could not clean more than three to five 
pounds of seed cotton a day. The essential 
features of the Whitney gin have never been 
supplanted or improved upon; but, in recent 
years, gin manufacturers have perfected the 
machinery, until the modern gin sucks the 
seed cotton from the farm wagon, divides the 
lint and the seed, and returns the lint cotton 
baled, with its seed separated, to the same 
wagon within an hour. These new gins have 
an average capacity of thirty bales a day. 
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“the most barbarously handled commercial 
product in the world.” Besides the lack 
of uniformity in the size of the bales, gins at 
present are able to pack cotton to the average 
density of only fourteen pounds per cubic 
foot. Every bale not sold to local mills, 
therefore, must be sent to some cotton 
compress and the size reduced two-thirds 
before it can be exported. 

The round-lap cylindrical bale, introduced 
a few years ago, was hailed by many as 
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WEIGHING THE DAY’S PICKING 


Under the old system, the completion of two 
bales in a day was regarded as an achieve- 
ment. 

After the lint cotton is separated from the 
seed, it is packed in bales of an average 
weight of about 500 pounds. Endless trouble 
to shippers and exporters has been caused by 
the utter lack of uniformity in the size of 
cotton bales. There is a great need of a 
better baling system. Mr. Edward Atkinson, 
one of our highest American authorities on 


cotton subjects, has declared that cotton is 


filling the long-felt want for a better system; 
but the beginning of the end came recently 
when the company that owns the patent was 
thrown into the hands of a receiver, with 
liabilities much in excess of the assets. The 
round bale failed, partly because the world 
had been too long accustomed to the square 
form to take kindly to a change; partly 
because round bales do not pack so com- 
pactly as square bales, just as logs require 
more space than plank; and partly because 
the company which owned the round-bale 
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A TYPICAL COTTON PLANT 
presses threatened to create a monopoly, 
only leasing its machinery, and refusing to 
sell it outright on any terms. 


Just now another baling system—the 
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A PICKER WAITING TO HAVE HER BASKETFUL 
WEIGHED 
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Whitman—is coming into prominence, but 
not enough is known of it as yet to justify a 
final word as to its merits. Its promoters 
claim that it packs cotton at the gin to such 
density as to do away with the necessity for 
recompressing. This company proposes to 
sell its machinery outright, thus avoiding the 
blunder of the round-lap promoters. 


MARKETING AND EXPORTING THE CROP 


In marketing the cotton crop, there has 
been in recent years a*marvelous gain in 
directness and economy. Formerly, the farmer 
sold to his merchant at the nearest town; the 
merchant sold to the commission merchant 
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A GINNERY 
The raw cotton is fed into the gins automatically ; the picked cotton 
(the lint) is separated by the gins from the seed 


in the city; the commission merchant sold 
to the dealer at the seaport; the seaport dealer 
sold to the New York exporter; the New 
York exporter sold to Liverpool; and Liver- 
pool sold to Manchester. Now all this is 
changed—how greatly changed will be seen 
from the report of a cotton-exporting house 
which handles more than 300,000 bales each 
season. 


‘‘The old method of the planters, of consigning 
their cotton to factors for sale,’’ said the manager 
of an exporting house, ‘‘is almost wholly abolished, 
intermediary charges having been gradually over- 
come through competition, and the producer and 
the consumer are thus brought closer together; and 
the farmer gets the benefit of this advantage. The 
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cotton is now bought on the plantations, or at the 
railway stations, throughout the whole cotton belt, 
by the representatives of large exporting houses 
and by the mills. Our firm employs more than one 
hundred buyers for this purpose, and the cotton is 
shipped daily to the port, where it is expeditiously 
sampled, classified, weighed, compressed, and 
loaded upon ships for foreign ports, with almost 
incredible swiftness. We have had a train loaded 
with cotton fifty miles from port at seven in the 
morning, and by seven o'clock of the same day— 
in the evening—it has been stowed on board a for- 
eign ship and bills of exchange drawn and negoti- 
ated!”’ 
THE WAREHOUSING SYSTEM 


Just now a great deal is said in the news- 
papers about the proposed warehousing 
system of. the Southern Cotton Corporation. 
Undoubtedly, the custom of rushing the 
cotton on the market during the three or four 
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months of the picking season has a tendency 
to depress prices, and a system of gradual 
marketing through a period of ten months 
would do much to avoid wild fluctuations; 
but whether or not the farmers will look with 
favor on the great Sully warehousing scheme 
remains to be seen. One of the favorite 
arguments of this company is worth re- 
printing: 


‘‘With scarcely 10 per cent. change in any recent 
years in the production of cotton, prices have fluc- 
tuated more than 200 per cent. In 1898, with a 
crop of 11,270,000 bales, the average New York 
price was 6 cents, though in many places in the 
South cotton sold as low as 4 and 5 cents a pound. 
During the present season, with a crop of little more 
than 10,000,000 bales, or a difference of only about 
Io per cent., cotton has sold as high as 17 to 18 cents, 
and may average for the year 12 cents. These 
changes in prices are more rapid than the prices of 
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ROUND BALES AFTER COMPRESSING, CONTAINING AS 
MUCH COTTON AS THE LARGER BALES BELOW 


any other product. Between the time a farmer 
starts from his home to sell his cotton in his nearest 
market, and the time he gets there, prices may 
change $5 to $10 a bale. Under such conditions 
the planters’ interests can never be on a thoroughly 
sound basis, nor can manufacturing expand as it 
would under more stable conditions.” 


The general opinion in the South is that 
we have now entered on a long era of high 
prices for cotton, and that the supply is not 
likely to become large enough to depress 
them to their former level. The South 
might increase its acreage, but the scarcity of 
labor makes this impracticable. Texas and 
Mexico might add much to the total supply, 
but the boll- weevil now stands in the way 
of any considerable increase there. Mr. 
Edward Atkinson predicts that, for fifty 
years to come, the South will have a virtual 
monopoly of the world’s cotton supply. 
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During the Civil War Mr. Atkinson imported 
cotton from every foreign country now 
mentioned as a probable competitor of the 
South, and his verdict is that all were found 
wanting. 

There are yet many wastes in cotton 
culture. One waste, which went on for a 
full century and has not yet been completely 
stopped, was the waste of cotton seed. 
The farmers used to realize only $5,000,000 
a year from their cotton seed; now they 
receive $100,000,000. Another waste is in 
the reckless use of commercial fertilizers, and 
another the even more reckless selection of 
seed for planting. Still another waste, likely 
to have attention now, is the total loss of 
unopened bolls. By threshing these in parts 
of Texas last year nearly $2,000,000 was 
added to the value of the crop. If it is 
possible to invent an effective cotton-picker, 
then it is fair to assume that we are wasting 
$50,000,000 yearly in depending on hand 
labor for this work. Millions, too, are wasted 
by the use of inefficient tools, and millions 
more through unwise methods of cultivation 
and failure to rotate crops. The cotton boll- 
weevil also threatens a loss of hundreds of 
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millions if not checked. Lastly, we are still 
shipping 60 per cent. of our cotton to Europe 
—almost as uneconomic, as has been said, as 
it would be to ship our iron ore instead of 
turning it into the finished product here. 
The market for cotton products. will 
continue to increase. They will probably 
increase till every acre of tillable land in the 
South may be profitably cultivated; and 
these States will realize, in a different way, 
the kingship of cotton that the Old South 
dreamed of. Fifty years ago, the whole 
world produced only about 3,000,000 bales 
(little more than the present product of 
Texas!). This year, the world’s product is 
15,000,000 bales. This 15,000,000 will become 
20,000,000 within a few decades; and half this 
vast product will probably be grown, spun, and 
woven in the South. The economic signifi- 
cance of this reasonable prediction is simply 
this—that no other part of the world will 
become so rich from an agricultural product. 
In this article, nothing has been said about 
the enormous value of the by-products of the 
cotton plant. Nor have the southern cotton 


mills been described: yet more cotton is now 
spun in the South than in the North. 
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THE MARKET IN MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 




















THE HAVANA TOBACCO COMPANY’S STORE ON BROADWAY, NEW YORK. DESIGNED BY STANFORD WHITE 
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BUSINESS BUILDINGS MADE BEAUTIFUL 


THE INCREASE OF ARTISTIC HOTELS 


AND COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 


IN NEW YORK CITY—THEIR EXCELLENT PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND 


FURNITURE — BEAUTIFUL 
MANY PARTS OF 


FACTORIES 
THE CITY—A NEW AND IMPORTANT 


AND OFFICE-STRUCTURES IN 
MOVEMENT 


J. M. BOWLES 


NE of the most cheerful signs of 
American interest in matters other 
than those purely material is the 

rapid increase of artistic commercial build- 
ings, especially in New York. The hotels 
are more lavishly beautified than ordinary 
business buildings, but these latter are receiv- 
ing more and more attention, and are now 
beautified to an extent that would have been 
deemed absurdly wasteful not long ago. 


A well-known New York man recently 
made two trips to Europe, apparently for 
the sole purpose of squandering large sums 
of money. His last tour occupied four 
months, and he bought no less than fifty 
marble statues, antique and modern, one 
hundred and forty assorted bronzes, mostly 
from the famous founder, Barbedienne of 
Paris, a large number of paintings, innumer- 
able etchings and engravings, tapestries of 
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Photographed by A. Radclyffe Dugmore 
THE BALCONY OF THE HOTEL SAVOY, NEW YORK 
Central Park and the St. Gaudens statue of Sherman in the 


background 
historical interest, old velvets and_ bro- 
cades, rare Florentine silks, S&évres vases 


from royal palaces, antique Chinese pottery, 
Venetian glass, a dining-room service with 
solid silver candelabra once owned by the 
King of Naples, brother of Napoleon I., and 
many other beautiful and expensive things. 
Incidentally, before leaving home he had 
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Photographed by A. Radclyffe Dugmore 
ELABORATE ELECTROLIERS ON THE HOTEL SAVOY 
BALCONY 
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ordered thirty Steinway grand pianos with 
specially decorated cases. And yet this 
almost wholesale buyer is not an art collector 
gone mad, a dealer, nor even an amateur 
trying to rival Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, who 
buys great art collections ready-made, but 
the proprietor of a hotel in New York City. 

The hotel in which these treasures have 
been placed contains five hundred rooms, is 
on Fifth Avenue near Central Park, and 





Photographed by A. Radclyffe Dugmore 
AN EXQUISITE MARBLE FOUNTAIN IN THE HOTEL 
MANHATTAN, NEW YORK 


among the valuable materials lavishly used 
in the building are bronze, white marble 
carved by hand, French Caen stone with 
bronze ornamentation, Circassian walnut, 
white mahogany, satinwood, velvets, Lyons 
silks, rare rugs, and, as a capping-piece of 
financial expansion, hand-made lace curtains 
in one suite costing $5,000 apiece. 

This money has been spent simply as a 
cold business proposition for a hard-headed 
investor of long experience who believes that 
in the hotel business, at least, art pays. 

A close observer of life in New York 
during the winter season is not surprised at 
all this, nor is he startled when told that 
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fifteen great hotels are now being built at 
a cost of $50,000,000. He sees in them 
simply the logical result of the way things 
have been going of late years. New York 
is the pleasure city of the nation. To her 
come the spenders from all the States, trans- 
planting bodily their art galleries and their 
cash-boxes. In all great cities—and thus 
in New York as a natural evolution from 
such conditions—a group of clever men and 


THE MEN’S CAFE IN THE HOTEL 


women arises quite capable of meeting the 
wealthy class at least half way, and willing 
to encourage them sympathetically in their 
efforts to rid themselves of their surplus 
income. 

It is a significant detail of the hunting of 
business and culture that the three greatest 
hotels in New York catering to wealthy pat- 
ronage make a special point of their artistic 
features. The souvenir book of one hotel is 
full of mention of its apartments with semi- 
Toyal antique furniture, extensive mural paint- 
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ings, and other decorations. It is insistence 
upon lavish art that has madethis hotel acentre 
of fashionable life, even if considered only 
from the point of view of evidences of wealth. 
Another hasa well-printed pamphlet describing 
its Tiffany favrile glass mosaic in mother-of- 
pearl, gold, and iridescent colors, its drawing- 
room in Vernis Martin, its paintings by 
Denman, Crowninshield, and Champney, and 
its important mural decoration, ‘‘The Tri- 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE, NEW YORK 
umph of Manhattan,” by Mr. C. Y. Turner, 
on the main floor, the competition for which 
was held under the auspices of the Fine 
Arts Federation. And now comes a hotel 
with the avowed intention of outdoing every- 
thing else in the city. 

On almost every cross street near Fifth 
Avenue and in the uptown hotel district 
one finds new hotel buildings with floors of 
real mosaic—not the sausage-like mixture in 
imitation of it seen in low-priced structures— 
the most beautiful marbles the world can 
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THE HOTEL IMPERIAL CAFE 
“The Bowling Green,” by Edwin A. Abbey, used as a decoration 








Photographed by Wurts Brothers 
Courtesy of the John Williams Bronze Foundry 
BEAUTIFUL METAL-WORK ELEVATOR ENTRANCES 


In the building of the Prudential Life Insurance Company, in 
ewark, N. J. 





supply, onyx by the square rod, stained 
glass—though usually gaudy, Oriental carpets, 
elevator doors and grilles in bronze, hand- 
carved woodwork (the glued-on imitations 
are gone, though much of the ingenious 
machine-carving prevails),some mural decora- 
tions by first-class American artists in spaces 
which would formerly have been at the 
mercy of low-grade Italian fresco painters, 
a little fairly good sculpture, some admirable 
decorative stonework, and down to the 
veriest detail follows the sense of beautiful 
reality. 

A cleveriy managed hotel of today would 
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Photographed by Jewett, Orange, N. J. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


A SUMPTUOUS BUSINESS OFFICE 


The Board of Directors’ Room of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 


not think of offering china, glass, linen, 
stationery, and menu cards without the 
stamp of good taste. To make public eating- 
places trivial or superficial does a vulgar 
injury to the ceremony of eating. The in- 
fluence of handsome stationery is especially 
far reaching. Every letter written by a guest 
may, by the impression made by paper and 
envelope, attract another guest to the hotel. 
One often has no other method of judging 
a hotel’s standing. A house that furnishes 
elegant stationery is like a business man who 
is careful of his personal appearance. Good- 
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looking maids and sturdy men in picturesque ing of hotel proprietors after art novelties. 
liveries are important elements in the grow- Novelty!—the daily demand of the spend- 
ing knowledge of artistic propriety of detail. ing class. A ‘Flower Room” instead of a 


Photographed by Wurts Brothers. Courtesy of Donn Barber, Architect. Mural decoration 
THE INTERIOR OF THE PARK NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK 
Showing the mural painting, “‘ Agriculture,’’ by Albert Herter 


, copyright, by Albert Herter 


That the psychology of this hotel art has palm garden is going into the great new 
come through the ambitious pleasures of the Hotel Knickerbocker at Broadway and 
fashionable over-rich is pointed in the strain- 42d Street, a ‘‘Roman Court” for the same 
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Photographed by A. Radclyffe Dugmore 
THE BRONZE AND MARBLE ENTRANCE 
to the building of the Knickerbocker Trust Company, New York 


use in the St. Regis, and an “‘Orangerie” 
in the new Hotel Astor. In the hand- 
some annex of the Hotel Marie Antoinette, 
and in last year’s Hotel Belleclaire, are cafés 
in the style of lart nouveau, a decorative 
mode of which little has been seen here, 
but which has made great strides in Germany, 
Austria, and France. Outdoor dining in 
the courtyards and on the roofs and front 
terraces of hotels no longer surprises us, as 
we encounter this Continental custom in the 
most conservative atmospheres. Even the 
old Grand Union Hotel has succumbed to the 
new order of things and has a ‘Flemish 
Room” with a beautiful medizval floor of 
big squares of dull red brick, although the 
rambling corridors and offices of this 
quaint place have always’ been’ the 
home of an interesting and ever-changing 
group of paintings by the best American 
artists, the property of Mr. Samuel T. Shaw, 
the founder of the Shaw Prize given annually 
by the Society of American Artists, and one 
of the proprietors of the hotel. 

Palm gardens, Roman courts, and flower 
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rooms are wholesome as well as pretty, and 
tend to help the movement for green things 
in city houses and streets, though occasionally 
ambitious owners of small hotels need to be 
reminded that one palm does not make a 
garden. Roof-gardens are also to be €€fh- 
mended, though still in a crude state archi- 
tecturally. There is no reason’ why they 
should not be solidly yet gracefully designed 
in fine materials as a component part of the 
building, instead of being treated as things 
of merely temporary character unworthy the 
attention of the architect. The day will 
come when they will be seriously considered, 
and the roof of an important building will be 
as attractive in its construction and decora- 
tion as the ground floor, and its immense 
natural advantages fully developed. 

The newer hotel buildings in New York 
are thoroughly saturated with French styles 
of decoration, preferably the periods of the 


Photographed by Wurts Brothers 
Courtesy of the John Williams Bronze Foundry 


STATELY BRONZE DOORS 
A detail of the entrance to the Knickerbocker Trust Company 
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three Louis—Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Six- 
teenth. Even the names of our more elab- 
orate hotels, and especially apartment-houses, 
are French, and, if possible, Royal French. 
We have an Empire, a Marie Antoinette, a 
Touraine (and so has Boston), a Tuileries 
(and so has Boston), a Versailles, a Sans Souci, 
a Palais Royal, an Orleans, a Navarre, even 
a L’Aiglon and a Le Marquise—note the le. 
This Francomania has led to curious foolish 
things, as in the hotel in a neighboring citv 
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color. For the majority of Americans a 
fine hotel sets a standard of taste for home 
decoration, table service, and certain phases 
in manners. To many it stands in its luxury 
as an ideal to be followed as closely as possible. 

The plans of the new hotels now building 
in New York, three of them to cost $5,000,000 
apiece, are elaborate and important, but 
as none of the interior work is actually 
finished, it is impossible to say anything as 
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Photographed by A. Radclyffe Dugmore 


A QUAINT GERMAN WINE CELLAR 
The unique basement banquet-hall in the new Hotel Astor, in New York 


where each piece of china-bears the private 
coat-of-arms of a king of France. But a 
reaction is evident, and old Dutch names, 
appropriate and even historical in this vicinity, 
grow in favor, and also musical Indian words. 

Great hotels are one manifestation of 
national character, and ours are being studied 
by travelers from other shores as expressions 
of American taste. We should beware of 
advertising ourselves as overfond of profuse 
gilding, ‘“‘loud”’ ornament, plaster trinkets ap- 
plied to walls and ceilings without rhyme or 
reason, and unrestrained license of form and 


though, as if by next year a tour of New 
York’s hotels would be well worth while, 
simply as a matter of sightseeing, as one 
goes through great buildings in Europe. 
The Waldorf has for a long time had a 
system of guides to conduct visitors through 
its mazes. Imagine twenty-five years ago 
a prophecy that hotels and museums should 
ever have kinship! And the delightful 
part is not so much that art should be 
spreading, or that hotels should be improving, 
but that it was life that surged up to art, 
and not art, a missionary, that reformed life. 
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Such things exhilarate one with the progress 
of reai vitality. 

Our hotel builders are showing wisdom 
in giving many talented American artists a 
chance to paint mural decorations, the art 
expression of the twentieth century. Nothing 
so lends a hotel distinction as wall paintings 
of subjects suggested by the name chosen for 
the building. Nothing else so places its 
decorations on a non-competitive basis and 
gives the hotel the same individuality seen 
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Photographed by A. Radclyffe Dugmore 
A BANK INTERIOR IN NEW YORK, FINISHED IN 
BRONZE AND THE RAREST MARBLES 


in a home. The charm of the old hostelry 
was its native quality—its union with the 
tradition of the spot for whose hospitable 
intent it was responsible. The new develop- 
ment, the hotel, though courteously 
expressing cosmopolitanism, likewise should 
represent the thought and resources of its 
own country. And the tendency of hotels, 
though strenuously pretentious for the 
moment, is toward the purity of picturesque 
taste. The acumen which saw the business 
value of art can be depended upon to see its 
way finally to artistic correctness. Besides, 
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the effect of dealing with art at all is to create 
the fervor to excel in its use. Witness the 
passionate heights to which art collectors are 
taken. Already this ambition is gathering 
its momentum among the purveyors of art 
to hotels. They watch their fellows’ business 
as closely for the art it displays as for its 
commercial steps. And the feeling is not 


jealousy, but desire to accumulate “‘points”’ 
of progress—the business man’s method of 
This result—not 


educating himself in art. 
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Photographed by A. Radclyffe Dugmore 
ONE OF THE BEST EXAMPLES OF ARCHITECTURE ON 

FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


of humoring art as formerly in hotels, but of 
depending upon it and rejoicing in it—proves 
that art pays and is a permanent, not a 
transitory, investment. 

The fact that the display of art is a step 
ahead for a business, from a purely commer- 
cial point of view, is proved even more 
strongly by its growing use in quarters where 
its advantages are less obvious than in hotels. 
For instance, it cannot result in any imme- 
diate cash profit for the New York Inter- 
urban Railway Company to introduce art 
into their power-house for the new subway; 
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yet that is what they have done. Located 
in the heart of a dingy and deserted slum 
district is a great building of the finest white 
stone, designed by one of the best American 
architects. It is simple, dignified, and beauti- 
tul, and cannot fail to have an uplifting in- 
fluence on the neighborhood. And in the 
subway stations much decorative art has 
been employed, as was shown in the last 
number of this magazine. This corporation 
also took an important step ahead in de- 
ciding to admit no advertisements in any 
part of the subway. 

In some places where subway stations 
adjoin private property, artistic objects are 
being installed underground. The owners 
of one of the hotels now under way are con- 
structing an elaborately decorated café and 
restaurant under the street, with large win- 
dows and a handsome entrance opening upon 
the subway station. 

As one goes about New York, art con- 
stantly surprises one in unexpected places, 
though the city as a whole is not artistic. 
Architecturally, one of the most beautiful 
buildings in New York is a storage ware- 
house, half hidden by the elevated railroad, 
a building of much style and character, 
with exquisite details, among them some 
small sculptured human heads. Some great 
businesses, driven by high rents from the 
fashionable or more central retail districts, 
have moved the bulky part of their 
manufacturing to districts of low rents 
near the water-front, retaining only show- 
rooms and offices on or near Fifth Avenue 
or Broadway. The establishments of these 
enterprises are continually cropping up in 
unlikely streets with fine, light, modern 
buildings with artistic facades, none the less 
artistic because they are often executed in 
economical materials. One firm has installed 
some magnificent iron gates in front of its 
new factory near a University Settlement 
house. A heavy importer of art objects has 
built a sort of a covered Italian garden at 
the end of an out-of-the-way cross-town 
street, to the uninitiated seemingly far from 
Fifth Avenue. Yet New York is so narrow 
that it is really only a few blocks from the 
Fifth Avenue offices and small show-rooms. 
This unique building is used for properly 
displaying large works of art, such as im- 
mense mantels and carved columns, and 
tapestries from European palaces. In the 
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walls of the building, square panels of fine 
old Italian sculpture are set at intervals. 

In the shops, art is becoming more of a 
necessity every day. A company manu- 
facturing a mechanical piano-player has paid 
special attention in its building to the artis- 
tic effect of furnishings on every floor which 
buyers enter, from the wall-painting over 
the entrance to the elevators, to the old lan- 
tern of gilded wood in the white-and-gold 
concert hall, making perhaps greater con- 
cessions to art than any other house devoted 
to a retail business. 

Several silverware and jewelry firms are 
putting up in the retail section of upper 
Fifth Avenue thoroughly artistic structures, 
admirably restrained and free from display. 
One building of seven stories, to be occupied 
by a single firm, is being built entirely of the 
finest white marble. The fronts of old 
brownstone houses in this district, as they 
are torn down to give way to business build- 
ings, are replaced with picturesque structures 
almost as often as with conventional. Dutch 
tile roofs, gargoyles, and wrought-iron lan- 
terns are brought in to help break the mon- 
otony of a business street. A fashionable 
dressmaker has a store front—with mys- 
terious latticed windows with medieval cur- 
tains, recessed doors, and masses of shrubbery 
and flowers—that is the essence of quaint- 
ness. The department stores feel the necessity 
of conforming to the demand for art. One 
has eight rooms, in a department devoted to 
the arts of dress, which are characteristic 
examples of eight different national styles 
of architecture and decoration. 

An owner of a New York building has put 
up for a tenant a show-window mounted in 
the finest bronze, worked into a classical 
design, with a floor of mosaic and a wall of 
onyx slabs, as a frame and background for 
a show of two or three bath-tubs. Paneling 
of rare woods, delicately carved and inlaid, 
and obviously designed by an artist, is 
considered necessary by at least half a dozen 
dealers to display shirts, collars, and cuffs. 
A confectioner has counters of pale green 
marble with iridescent mosaic. The presi- 
dent of a tobacco company gave an order to 
one of the half-dozen most famous architects 
in the United States for ‘‘the finest store in 
the world’; and the result is a palatial 
apartment with walls, ceilings, and great 
columns of polished white marble, pierced 
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marble screens, antique marble seats from 
old Italy, and a series of mural decorations 
painted by an artist of the first rank. 

A trust company, with the same architect, 
has, in its safety deposit vaults, under the 
street level where no daylight enters, an 
Aladdin’s cave of treasure and beauty—with 
a reception-room, for the users of the vaults, 
which is another dream of white marble—the 
only material, besides bronze, used in the 
room—with specially woven crimson-velvet 
carpets covering the expansive floor, and an 
immense old Flemish tapestry concealing 
one of the still more expensive walls; all as 
a matter of business. 

Progressive American business men are 
not indifferent to the value of even minor 
details. They realize that one flaw may 
spoil a carefully planned effect. As an in- 
stance, note the prevalence of the formal 
Dutch bay-tree in doors and vestibules, and 
the bank which has a rainy-day awning to 
swing across the sidewalk, the broad green 
and white stripes of which exactly match 
the white marble and green bronze of the 
exterior of the building. In signs, copper, 
bronze, iron, and other metals are used for 
both background and letters, the whole evi- 
dently designed by a good architect, and not 
by a sign-painter. Even the lettering on 
the doors of offices steadily improves, and 
becomes simpler each year; ‘‘fancy letters” 
are rapidly disappearing. 

The financial district, down-town, leads in 
the use of pure art, paintings, and sculpture. 
Many of the buildings constructed for insur- 
ance companies and banks contain pieces 
of the best quality. The structure of the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company in New- 
ark, although put up some years ago, is still 
considered by many the most beautiful of- 
fice building in America. Aside from its 
fine interior and the wall-paintings in the 
board-room, it makes a noteworthy contri- 
bution to the art of the street in a wall- 
fountain of stone, elaborately carved in Gothic 
style, set in a niche in the outside of the 
building. As this is usually dry, and as it is 
rather ecclesiastical in character, the story 
may be true that one morning an Italian 
‘woman of the peasant class was found 
kneeling before it. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company’s great building, front- 
ing on Madison Square, New York—which, 
after the removal of Dr, Parkhurst’s church, 


and the building of an addition, will 
soon completely fill the city block upon 
which it started—is a distinguished work of 
architecture, and contains what is probably 
the most beautiful staircase and entrance 
hall of all the commercial buildings in the 
city. The Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
the New York Life Insurance Company, 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 
many other rich corporations, have made 
noteworthy contributions to the cause of 
municipal art—some of them not only in 
New York, but in other cities of the Union— 
by their liberal expenditure for the best work 
of the best architects, executed in the best 
manner. Lower Broadway is an architectural 
picture gallery for those who care for such 
things, and the quality of the works on view 
is fully up to the standard of the usual pic- 
ture exhibition. 

A fine building, that of the Park National 
Bank, is run up, and its large and imposing 
mural painting is in position, almost before 
one finds time to go down town to see it, and 
the gap to the north of Trinity churchyard 
is filled in by an enormous sky-scraper, it 
seems, almost overnight. The wonder is 
that so much good work is so quickly done, 
and that private enterprise accepts so high 
a standard. The architect apparently has 
less trouble than the artist in dealing with 
his customers, for he seems to sell not only 
good architecture, but good paintings, and, 
what is still more difficult, good sculpture. 

Among semi-public commercial buildings 
in Manhattan, with noted decorations, are the 
new Chamber of Commerce with its three 
fine sculptured groups on its exterior, and 
the still newer Stock Exchange, which has 
recently unveiled a splendid pediment by 
Mr. J.Q. A. Ward. The new building of the 
New York Clearing House is an architectural 
gem, half hidden in a narrow street. 

The Wall Street district is full of fine 
buildings, and if the artist maintains that 
the problem of the sky-scraper is not always 
solved, at any rate one may see everywhere 
good doors and genuinely artistic vestibules 
and entrance halls of much elegance, with 
stairs, elevator ‘‘grilles,” and other architec- 
tural details admirably designed and executed. 

Art is making its way in this hustling 
country of ours, and the best of it is that it 
is coming naturally, unobtrusively—as an 
expression of a new spirit in modern business, 
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GERMAN AND AMERICAN WORKING LIFE 


THE AMERICAN BETTER PAID; THE GERMAN INSURED BY COM- 


PULSION — LONGER HOURS ABROAD, LOWER WAGES, 


AND 


FEWER STRIKES—A COMPARISON BY AN AMERICAN WRITER 
BY 


JOHN CALLAN O’LAUGHLIN 


7 | NHE iron-workers whom I saw going to 
work in Diisseldorf before six o’clock 
represented the flower of German 

industry, the rank and file, whose methodical, 

careful labor is making Germany the most 
dangerous industrial competitor of the United 

States. It was not difficult to start a con- 

versation with one of them. Although the 

German is pugnacious, he has the gift of 

loquacity. 

“Are German workmen contented?” he 
asked, repeating the question after me. 
‘Whether we are or not, we must appear to 
be, or we should lose our jobs. I have a large 
family to support. Most of my mates are in 
the same fix. We must take what we can get, 
and try to be thankful. I don’t think our 
unions are as strong as yours in the United 


States. Certainly they do not act together 
as well. We have more or less police inter- 
ference. Our wages are far below those in the 


United States. I have heard that I draw one- 
third the amount paid to a man doing my 
work in your country. We receive less than 
the workmen of England, and a little less than 
those of France. But many of our employers 
provide us with amusements.’”’ Ironical em- 
phasis was placed upon the last observation. 

Looking over my notes of my investigation 
of industrial conditions in Germany, I find 
that this man expressed the views of the aver- 
age skilled workman of the empire. He did 
not like the extensive paternalism of the State, 
which the employers, in some cases, aggres- 
sively imitated, nor did others whom I saw. 
He believed in the insurance which the State 
imposes; but he is in almost constant conflict 
with his employers about the collection of the 
insurance. He objects to the retention of his 
wages because the work is not satisfactory to 
the master. He knows his comparative 
inferiority of condition to the workman of 
other industrial countries. He regards him- 


self as poorly compensated, and is striving 
for an increase of wages. These various 
grievances account for the rapid growth of 
socialism in the empire. 

To return to Diisseldorf. I left the worker 
at the door of the foundry where he was em- 
ployed, and walked down the country road 
in the direction of a group of houses where a 
number of workmen’s families live. The first 
striking fact was the air of cleanliness and of 
order. The women were hard at work, wash- 
ing inside and out. Most of the windows were 
protected from the gaze of the curious by cur- 
tains of linen, stiff and fresh. I approached 
one of the housewives, and suggested that she 
was rivaling her husband in the early hour at 
which she began her toil. She replied that I 
knew little of housekeeping, because she had 
to rise before her husband and get his break- 
fast. “‘For you understand, sir,’’ she said, “‘it 
would never do for my husband to be late. 
He would be fined; and, if he were to be tardy 
often, he would be discharged. And, you 
know, there are many who would be only too 
glad to take his place.” 

Upon a trivial excuse, I gained admission 
to the house, or rather to the little apartment 
which the woman and her husband occupied. 
There were only two rooms, and, in them, six 
persons lived—the husband, the wife, and 
their four children, and occasionally, “if we 
are lucky, mein Herr, we have a boarder.” 

The day of the boarder in such crowded 
homes is passing, however. The chief evil of 
industrial Germany has been, and is today, the 
crowding of the working poor. In Dusseldorf 
there is an average of more than nineteen per- 
sons in every inhabited house. Elberfeld and 
Barmen, twin towns which supply the world 
with dyes and chemicals, are slightly better 
off in this respect. Essen, the home of the 
famous Krupp works, has an average of 
more than eighteen persons. When I visited 
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Saxony, I found that, in Chemnitz, there are 
as many as 168 persons in the same house, 
and the average was more than twenty- 
nine. Although Berlin is not exclusively a 
manufacturing city, it has the highest aver- 
age in Germany of inhabitants to each house, 
the number being forty-six. Overcrowding 
is hardly to be wondered at, however, when 
it is considered that Dusseldorf’s population 
has grown in the last thirty years from 
70,000 tO 230,000. 

I had these statistics in my note-book, and 
had inadvertently turned to the page upon 
which they were written while I was talking 
to the housewife. ‘‘It is more difficult to get 
boarders now,”’ she was saying, “than it used 
to be, because the city publishes a list of prices 
where sleeping-space can be found, and my 
apartment is not included in the circular.” 
“Why?” I asked. “They say that these 
small rooms cannot accommodate properly 
more than six persons, but I think they can; 
and I don’t see what the city fathers have to 
do with it.” I suggested that the action of 
the municipality was in the interest of the 
public health. She sniffed. “They do not 
pay my rent,”’ she answered, “‘and rents are 
high. My husband pays one-third of what 
he earns for these two little rooms, and the 
rest is swallowed up for food, for light and 
heat, clothing, insurance, and taxes.” 


COST OF LIVING IN GERMANY AND AMERICA 


I found that, while the American spent more 
for his food, his rent, his clothing, and fuel 
and light, the percentage of total expenditure 
to his income was less, except in the single 
item of rent. Nearly half the wages of the 
German workman is spent for food. The 
American pays out two-fifths of what he earns 
for the necessaries of life. The German pays 
his landlord a little more than one-eleventh 
of his wages; the American one-seventh. 
Clothing costs the German one-sixth of his 
wages; the American gives one-seventh. The 
cost of fuel and light is about the same. But 
the German workman by no means gets meat 
as often as the American, considering himself 
lucky if he eats it three times a week. In the 


expenses of a miner’s family for one week, 
which I obtained in Westphalia, I found that 
only 76 cents were spent for meat. In Saxony, 
a weaver paid 72 cents a week for meat. In 
the United States, a miner in the Pennsylvania 
coal regions paid, in 1902, $1.83. 


Beef costs 


the workman in Berlin 154 cents a pound, 
and pork 15 cents, while the Pennsylvanian 
pays 14cents. Butter is cheaper in Germany, 
but sugar is more expensive. In twenty-five 
years, the retail prices of food to workmen in 
Germany have fallen considerably, a work- 
man being able to purchase for 100 marks the 
same quantity of food that his father paid 150 
marks for a quarter of a century ago. In the 
early eighties, wheat, wheat flour, and mutton 
were all higher in the United States than they 
were in Germany. Now, these three articles 
cost the American less than the German. 


WORKING HOURS AND RESTRICTIONS 


Work commences in Germany at 6, 6:30, or 
7 o'clock in the morning, and usually stops 
at the corresponding hour in the evening. 
The workman has a quarter of an hour for 
breakfast, from an hour to an hour and a 
half at noon for dinner, and a quarter of an 
hour in the afternoon for tea. Sometimes, 
and in some factories, the breakfast period is 
not authorized; sometimes afternoon tea is 
omitted. The average length of the day’s 
work is ten hours. In the textile industry, it 
may be a quarter of an hour longer. The care 
of women and children has concerned the 
State far more than the hours of the male 
workers. Night-work for women is prohib- 
ited, nor can they remain in the shops after 
5:30 on Saturday afternoon or on the eve of a 
holiday. The law fixes the maximum of the 
woman’s working-day at eleven hours, except 
on Saturday and the day preceding holidays, 
when it is ten hours. A midday rest of one 
hour is compulsory, and women with house- 
hold cares may claim an extra half-hour. A 
woman is not permitted to work within four 
weeks of her confinement. The earliest age at 
which a child may be employed is thirteen 
years, and then it must be provided with a 
permit from the school inspector. 


COMPULSORY WORKMEN’S INSURANCE 


Insurance is the State’s panacea for the 
wants and the misfortunes of labor. There 
is indemnity for accident, for sickness, ‘and 
for old age. The law imposing general com- 
pulsory insurance against sickness authorized 
private as well as public insurance, and thus 
encouraged manufacturers to insure their 
own employees. In 1go1, there were nearly 
ten million persons insured against sickness. 
Employers are required to insure their em- 
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ployees against accidents, and have formed 
syndicates which satisfy the claims. A total 
of nearly nineteen million persons were insured 
against accident in 1901. Under the insistent 
pressure of the Kaiser, an infirmity law, 
initiated by Frederick III., was passed in 1889. 
All working people above sixteen years of age 
who earn less than $500 a year are, under 
this law, actual or prospective beneficiaries of a 
pension for invalidity or for old age. In 1902, 
a total insurance of $51,000,000 was distrib- 
uted among 4,800,000 persons too ill to work, 
$27,000,000 among 384,566 persons who suf- 
fered accidents, and 1,100,000 infirm persons 
received $30,250,000. The total thus paid 
out for insurance was $108,000,000, of which 
the work people gave only $45,000,000 and 
the State $10,000,000. The great drain upon 
insurance companies and upon the employers 
has caused the establishment of sanatoria, 
where, in case of disease, the insured are sent. 
The result of this policy has been noteworthy, 
87 per cent. of those receiving treatment hav- 
ing been discharged cured. 

Recognition of the rights of labor is recent 
in Europe. Before 1869, the laws of Prussia 
forbade the organization of labor unions, and 
until 1881 those formed in the preceding 
twelve years were subjected to police sur- 
veillance. The greatest progress in the organ- 
ization of German workmen has been during 
the past decade. During the last twelve years 
the unions have spent more than $13,500,000 
to further the interests of the working-man 
and woman. German officials derive some 
satisfaction from the fact that only 23 per 
cent. of this sum was used to promote 
strikes. 

German industrialists boast that the welfare 
of their men is their chief concern. Yet how 
vigorously these same industrialists have 
fought every measure to benefit the condi- 
tion of the working-man which conflicted 
with their particular interests! When Engel- 
Dollfus, the great Alsatian manufacturer, 
founded the Milhaus societies, designed to 
protect the workmen from accident, he said: 
“The employer owes other things to his work- 
men than salary. It is his duty to occupy 
himself with their moral and physical situa- 
tion, and this moral obligation, which no 
man’s salary is able to discharge, ought to 
take the place of selfish individual interests, 
which appear sometimes to place themselves 
in conflict with this sentiment.” 
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The high principles which Engel-Dollfus 
enunciated have been observed by many of 
the industrial leaders. The philanthropy of 
Friedrich Krupp found expression in the erec- 
tion of villages of sightly, sanitary homes for 
his employees and the pensioners of the firm. 
The rents average 41 cents per room weekly, 
against 56 cents in neighboring towns. Profes- 
sor Albrecht has estimated that, in the govern- 
mental district of Oppeln, in Prussia, the 
employers have provided 106 habitations for 
every thousand working families. In the 
whole empire, the proportion is only 18 per 
thousand families. The dwellings assigned 
to the workmen are not, unfortunately, always 
sanitary, nor do they all contain sufficient 
light and air. The rents, too, are often high. 
As a rule, however, the large operators have 
considerably ameliorated the condition of 
their employees. Dining-rooms, baths, lock- 
ers, and other conveniences are provided 
within the factories. Banks, subsidized by 
employers, and partly supported by con- 
tributions from the workmen, make pay- 
ments to men whom the firm is compelled to 
lay off. The men who enjoy this benefit are 
well aware that benevolence is not always the 
guiding light of this charity. The firm derives 
the advantage of having a skilled force within 
easy reach when wanted. There are relief- 
funds for sickness, old age, death, and burial, 
which supplement the legal insurance; and 
assistance is given to workmen desiring to 
purchase homes. There are compulsory inter- 
est savings-banks, and voluntary interest- 
paying savings-banks. Some of the works 
provide steam laundries which do the family 
washing, often below cost. Buildings and 
grounds are set apart by many factories for 
their employees, and some have libraries. 

The best philanthropy in Germany is em- 
bodied in the laws which require healthy con- 
ditions in the factories. They must have good 
light, sufficient air, ventilation, and protection 
from dangerous machinery; and the sexes 
must be separated. In all the factories that 
I visited, I found cleanliness, sanitation, and 
plenty of good air, in striking contrast with 
some of the factories of the same kinds that I 
have seen in the United States. 


DEFINITE RULES TO WORK BY 


What probably conduces more to tran- 
quility among the laboring classes in Germany 
than anything else is the law that requires 
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rules defining the conditions of work. Before 
the rules can be enforced, they must be sub- 
mitted by the employer to his men, who are 
authorized to file written objections. ‘But 
a man dares not object too much,” said a 
workman in a Stuttgart factory, “because 
thereby he makes himself obnoxious to the 
firm, and the chances are that he will be let 
out on one excuse or another.” The rules 
with the objections are laid before the factory 
inspector, who is authorized to change them 
if they are contrary to the law and govern- 
mental regulations, and to adopt any ob- 
jections which he may deem legal and proper. 
The factory inspector thus possesses consider- 
able power. The rules, when approved, are 
posted in every department, and they bind em- 
ployer and employee. They omit the scale of 
wages, but prescribe when and in what manner 
the wages shall be paid. They set forth the 
hours of work, with the intervals for meals. 
They state the length of notice which must be 
given to men discharged by the firm, and 
expressly name the offenses that admit of 
instant dismissal. They specify the punish- 
ments which may be inflicted. These punish- 
ments include fines, which are usually dis- 
bursed by the firm for the benefit of the men. 
Especially repugnant to the American mind is 
the habit of foremen striking their men. 


LOW WAGES AND SOCIALISM 


Unquestionably, Germany’s steady growth 
as an industrial nation is due to her compara- 
tive freedom from strikes. In 1903, there were 
1,444 Strikes for higher wages—as many as in 
the previous two years, affecting 135,532 work- 
people. To safeguard their interests, the work- 
men have established bureaus which receive 
and press claims against employers. Almost 
200,000 persons consulted these bureaus last 
year. The largest number of complaints was 
due to disputes about accidents, workmen 
holding that they were entitled to pensions on 
account of injuries. This their employers 
denied. Demands for insurance on account 
of sickness were responsible for thousands of 
complaints; differences on account of wages, 
including retention of wages, differences relat- 
ing to the character of the work, and dismissal 
without notice, also caused many to seek the 
intervention of the bureaus. As arule, these 


bureaus form a vast machinery antagonistic to 
capital, and considerable friction is the result. 
The principal cause of disputes was the uni- 
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versal complaint of inadequate remuneration. 
There were more demands for an increase of 
wages in 1903 than were made in the previous 
two years. Second in importance to disputes 
regarding wages were those relating to hours 
of work. The men are agitating for an eight- 
hour day. They have been rather successful, 
for, in 1903, 22 per cent. of the disputes were 
settled in favor of the work-people, 32 per cent. 
were compromised, and 46 per cent. were in 
favor of the employers. Perhaps one reason 
why there have not been so many strikes in 
Germany during the last few years is that 
the men cannot afford to stop work. 

The German workman is not so quick as the 
American workman, but he is more careful. 
With conditions improving, his hours of work 
are becoming shorter, and his wages are slowly 
increasing. It may not be amiss to explain 
the effect of the late industrial crisis on the 
workmen by showing the fall in wages that 
occurred in the textile industry. A skilled 
workman who earned $10 a week in 1889 
makes about half that sum today. Certainly 
this does not tend to make him content with 
his condition. But German manufacturers 
say “‘the condition of the German worker is 
much more satisfactory than that of the small 
trader, who, oppressed by heavy taxes and 
duties, and threatened by the competition of 
the large institutions, has a very hard experi- 
ence in the struggle for life.” The workman 
feels, however, that he owes his employer little, 
for those retained by many factories during 
times of depression were paid a fraction of 
what they had theretofore received, or worked 
fewer hours. The employer enjoyed the great 
advantage of having a skilled force directly at 
hand in case of fresh orders. No one can 
therefore be surprised that labor should listen 
to the voice of the socialist, with its tempting 
promise of better conditions, and should exer- 
cise its right to vote in the hope of bringing 
them. But, in spite of the strength that the 
Socialist party has today, and the probability 
of overwhelming strength that it will have in 
the future, the adoption of principles of lasting 
injury to capital need not be looked for. The 
German is conservative. But he does not 
wish to hamper individual prosperity by put- 
ting too grievous a weight upon capital. 
That this truth has been grasped by German 
socialists is shown by the fact that many of the 
ultrasocialistic doctrines in the first platforms 
of the party have been removed. 











VIVID PICTURES OF GREAT WAR SCENES 


THE THREE GREAT SOLDIERS OF JAPAN— 
A NIGHT VISIT TO ADMIRAL TOGO’S FLEET 


BY 


[Notre.—These descriptions, written from the scenes of the events described, or from places as near these scenes 
as correspondents were permitted, appear in THE WoRLpD’s Work and Blackwood’s Magazine] 


THE TRIUMVIRATE OF GENERALS 


TOKIO. 


HREE men are standing in front of a 
large-scale map. The map is of so 
large a scale that it screens the whole 

expanse of wall at one end of the room. The 
shortest of the three men holds a telegram in 
his hand, and, as he reads from it, one of the 
members of the Triumvirate runs his finger 
along the red line which seems to bifurcate 
the suspended chart. Having satisfied them- 
selves that the reading of the map synchron- 
izes with the information contained in the 
telegram, the three men group round the table 
in the centre of the room. They are worthy 
of close observation, these three, for it is this 
Triumvirate that is ruling Japan’s destinies 
at. the present moment. The small, podgy, 
pock-marked man, whom no caricaturist could 
fail to lampoon as a frog, is Baron Oyama, the 
Roberts of Japan. We use the parallel to the 
English soldier only as a figure of location. In 
temperament there is no likeness betweén 
the two, except that each in his respective 
country is a great soldier. And what a his- 
tory lies behind this diminutive field-marshal! 
He has seen the latent fighting strength of his 
nation develop in a single generation from the 
standard attained in the medieval civilization 
of the East to that of a first-class Western 
Power; has lived to command it in the act of 
overthrowing the vaunted strength of a West- 
ern Power. But to few great military leaders 
has such an opportunity come as has presented 
itself to the present generalissimo of Japan’s 
army. Twelve years ago, this very marshal 
was called upon to command the Japanese 
army in the field against the strength of 
China. The opening phases of his present 
campaign are being conducted over the very 
ground through which he then manceuvred 


his victorious troops. Does it come often in 
the lifetime of a general to operate twice over 
the same squares of the map? In the present 
operations, the knowledge gleaned in that 
first campaign has been worth an army corps. 

The little general seated at the marshal’s 
right is the Kitchener of Japan. If we had 
not known that he was Japanese, his quick, 
dark eye, dapper figure, and pointed beard 
would have led us to believe that he was a 
Spaniard, or perhaps a Mexican. General 
Baron Kodama is the executive brain of the 
Japanese general staff. 

The third member of the Triumvirate, like 
his illustrious associates, also is small: He is 
fair for a Japanese, and the splash of'grey at 
either temple enhances the fairness of his 
skin. Save for a rare and very pleasant smile, 
the face is unemotional. The dark eyes are 
dreamy, and the poorest expression of the 
great brain that works behind them. This is 
General Fukushima, whose genius has been the 
concrete-mortar which has cemented into solid 
block the material of Japan’s general staff. 

There is a key resting in the safe-keeping of 
the chief of the staff which, if it came into our 
possession, would disclose many score of 
admirable charts. They are marked in color, 
and each set has its complementary set to 
meet each contingency that might arise, 
favorable or untoward, even to the invasion 
of Japan. There lies stored within easy reach 
of the home ports every kind of material that 
modern forethought has considered necessary 
for every contingency in war—from railway 


material suited to the swamps of Manchuria, 


and baulks of timber to furnish platforms for 
heavy artillery destined to bombard Port 
Arthur, to shore-torpedo tubes prepared 
against a hostile landing on the home seaboard. 
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These are the three men who hitherto have 
repeatedly overthrown Russia’s military 
strength in the Far East. Yet stay with me a 
moment more. They are leaving the modest 
building which represents Japan’s military 
strength in Tokio—this building which, though 
so unpretentious and insignificant, yet has 
such a far-reaching shadow—the marshal and 
his two chief lieutenants are leaving it, for to- 
night is their last night in the capital; to- 
morrow they will leave Japan to control the 
destinies of the army in the field. They are 
due at a farewell complimentary dinner given 
by the heads of sister departments. Just have 
one glimpse at them, as they sit on the floor 
in strange alignment round the three walls 
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of the banqueting-hall. For the moment all 
that is of the West is forgotten; they are now 
crude Orientals, trifling with the dainty 
Geisha maidens, who ply them with food and 
drink; they are entranced with the semi- 
barbaric dancing of the premiére danseuse of 
the house wherein they sup, and they partake 
of the merriment of the cup as if there were 
no such distraction in the wide world as war. 
Yet even as they sit, there has come to the 
men on duty at the War Department a detail 
of new ground that has been broken within 
two thousand metres of Port Arthur’s outer 
works, of grim casualties to covering infantry 
entailed in this pushing forward of the 
parallel of attacking forces. 


A VISIT TO TOGO’S RENDEZVOUS 


Steadily, at half speed, the destroyer held 
on her. course. There were no lights—as far 
as we could see there were no points at all 
beyond the stars by which the master could 
correct his bearings. Silently, almost weirdly, 
the long, thin streak of a boat slipped through 
the water. Suddenly, the commander put 
his hand on the telegraph. He peered into 
the darkness ahead—we could see nothing, but 
after a moment’s hesitation his hand went 
down. He had rung the engines off, and 
almost immediately we were going full speed 
astern. Then it was, and then only, that we 
saw that there was a dim shadow of a body in 
front of us. For the first time, we descried a 
light. The signal-lamp was in requisition. A 
call, an answer, and then all was darkness 
again, and we were going half-speed forward 
again past the guard-ship. Presently, as it 
were out of nowhere, we were able to discern 
the dim outline of a moving body on either 
beam. These outlined into thin, long streaks 
like unto ourselves. In short, if the night 
had not been clear, one would easily have 
mistaken them for our own reflection on the 
mist. Then from the port beam came a hail. 
The answer was given in Japanese; again the 
telegraph spoke to the engineer. In a few 
seconds we were being piloted by the port 
boat right in through the lines of Togo’s fleet. 

It has not been given to every one to wit- 
ness the victorious Japanese fleet lying at 
anchor in its rendezvous. The four squad- 
rons lay at anchor in four lines. Just 


clear of them lay the transports, colliers, tor- 
pedo transports, and the dockyard vessels. 


At the entrance to the bay lay the guardship 
and the destroyers. Three destroyers and 
one cruiser were on the mud to facilitate the 
attentions of the dockyard hands. Two of 
the battle-ships had colliers alongside, and 
another of the colliers was filling the bunkers 
of two torpedo-boats. Across the entrance 
to the bay one could just make out the faint 
line of a boom. Since we had heard so much 
of the damage which the Russian guns had 
wrought upon the Japanese fleet, we looked 
anxiously for evidence of it. As the morning 
light strengthened, we scrutinized each of the 
battle-ships in turn. There were six of them, 
great gaunt leviathans stripped for the fray. 
Though the friendly glass made each rail and 
stanchion clear, yet we could discover no 
trace of this ill-usage of which we had heard 
so much. Then for the first-class cruisers 
—they at least had been knocked to pieces. 
Here they were, six of them, anchored in 
line ahead. There was nothing that the non- 
professional eye could detect amiss with their 
lean symmetry. The picture was in a man- 
ner oppressive: there was nothing within view 
that was not connected with scientific butch- 
ery and destruction in its most ruthless and 
horrible form. The ships themselves, stripped 
of everything that was wooden or superfluous, 
gave the morbid impression of merciless 
majesty and might. The nakedness of their 
dressing accentuated the ferocity of the gaping 
guns. But in all, if not exhilarating, it was 
a magnificent picture. And one bowed in 
awed tribute to the diabolical and misapplied 
genius of man. 














LAUNCHING THE SUBMARINE BOAT “SHARK” 





Photographed by Edwin Levick 


WILL BATTLE-SHIPS BE OBSOLETE? 


HOW THE SUBMARINE TORPEDO-BOAT (OF WHICH RUSSIA 


HAS BOUGHT TWO) 


MAY CHANGE ALL NAVAL WAR- 


FARE—THE SENSATIONS OF A SUBMERGED VOYAGE 
BY 


MORGAN ROBERTSON 


/ VHE Japanese-Russian war has not yet 
brought the submarine boat to a prac- 
tical test; but it has been sufficiently 

well developed and proved to make it certain 
that it will, at some time, play an important 
part in naval warfare. It is the next great 
-instrument of destruction to be used, especially 
since the torpedo has, in Japanese hands, 
proved so effective. 

The submarine torpedo-boat is an enlarged 
Whitehead torpedo, with human intelligence 
instead of automatic machinery to guide it, 
and with a launching-tube instead of the 
charge of gun-cotton in its nose. There are 
several types in more or less successful opera- 
tion. Notable is the French type, that sinks 
by filling tanks, which is a slow operation. 
Then there is the Lake (American) submarine, 


that hauls itself under by inclined hydro- 
planes, and the Holland type, recently ac- 
quired by the United States Government, that 
dives while under motion, and is really what 
the others are not—a mechanical fish. 

The government tests at Newport demon- 
strated that, except for the higher speed of the 
larger French boats and the efficiency of the 
Lake boat as a cable cutter, the Holland type 
carries more deadly power in its tightly packed 
interior than any other warcraft yet designed. 
With a diving compartment and with more 
room for motive power than can be made in 
larger boats, the Holland boat can dive 
deeper and more quickly, and aim its torpedo 
more accurately, than the others; and its 
speed, on or below the surface, is great 
enough for any work except pursuit. 
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Courtesy of the Lake Torpedo Boat Co. 


Copyright, 1903, by R. G. Skerrett. 
READY TO SUBMERGE INSTANTLY 


The United States Government owns eight 
of these Holland boats—the original Holland, 
and seven improvements on her, named, 
Adder, Pike, Moccasin, Shark, Grampus, and 
Plunger. These are built upon designs em- 
bodied in the Fulton, the Holland Company’s 
trial boat, a description of which will answer 
for all. 

The Fulton is a strongly built, cigar-shaped 
steel craft a little more than sixty-three feet 
long, nearly twelve feet in diameter, and of 
about one hundred and twenty tons displace- 
ment. She is entered by a hatch in a small 
““conning - tower,’ amidships, which closes 
with a water-tight joint. Scattered through 
the hull are ballast and trimming tanks, all of 
which, when filled with water, will not sink the 
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BE OBSOLETE? 





Photographed by Waldon Fawcett 
ONLY THE FLAG-MASTS ABOVE WATER 


boat; for she still has a reserve buoyancy of 
300 pounds, and the conning-tower is out of 
water. But she is nowin the diving condition, 
and, propelled by her screw and steered down- 
ward by a horizontal rudder, she can reach 
any depth less than the crushing point of 350 
feet. If anything goes wrong, she can float 
gently upward. Her motive power for sur- 
face running is a 160-horse-power gasolene 
engine, and for submerged work a 70-horse- 
power motor which, with polarity reversed, 
and driven by the engine, becomes a dynamo 
to recharge the storage battery when it is 
exhausted. She is equipped with one torpedo- 
tube, and can carry five torpedoes. She has a 
full-speed radius of about six hundred miles 
on the surface and twenty-five miles sub- 
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Photographed by Waldon Fawcett 


A BRITISH SUBMARINE RUNNING ON THE SURFACE 


























A BATTLE-SHIP AND A SUBMARINE 


The original “‘ Holland” and the Russian battle-ship “‘ Retvizan ” in the same dry-dock 
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Photograph d by Waldon Fawcett 
THE U.S. SUBMARINE “ FULTON ” ON THE WAYS 
Showing the bow construction and the mouth of the torpedo-tube 


merged. A fairly practical periscope gives 
her a view above water when she is sub- 
merged. In the government tests men- 
tioned, she made a ten-mile run submerged 
and found the imaginary enemy with this 
periscope. Her store of compressed air makes 
her habitable beneath the surface for more 
than two weeks with a crew of eight. 

But it is not in speed, in horse-power, in 
radius of action, in number of tubes and tor- 
pedoes, nor in the excellence of her periscope, 
that the Holland boat excels her rivals. It is 
in her simplicity of construction, and in the 
shape of her hull, which makes her a quick 
diver. After the ten-mile run under water, 
the Fulton made another run of three miles 
without the periscope, and found the “‘enemy” 
by rising to the surface, porpoise-like, for a 
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Photographe.l by Waldon Fawcett 
THE “LAKE” TYPE OF SUBMARINE 


Showing the stern construction and the submerging apparatus 


peep from the conning-tower. She can take 
these peeps and dive out of sight in from five 
to eight seconds. 

In the Lake boat, the Protector, there is an 
attempt by its inventor, Simon Lake, to crowd 
into a small hull hardly larger than the Ful- 
ton’s almost every feature and device possible 
in a submarine—successfully, too. The Pro- 
tector, shaped somewhat like a battle-ship, with 
straight deck and ram bow, is at once a sur- 
face boat, a submarine, an under-water auto- 
mobile, and a diving-bell. She has twin 
screws, twin engines and motors, and has 
the same speed as the Fulton, on the surface 
and below. She has cushioned wheels on her 
under-body; and, with all tanks full, she can 
run along the bottom, or, by lightening up a 
bit, can climb the steep side of a channel. 
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A CROSS-SECTION OF A SUBMARINE BOAT 
This shows the interior mechanism, and gives an inside view of the torpedo-tube 
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She has a diving compartment in her bow, 
from which her crew may emerge in diving 
costume to work at cables and mines, or, in 
case of damage to the boat, to rise to the sur- 
face with life-buoys. She has three torpedo- 
tubes—two forward and one aft. This is a 
decided advantage, for it takes about nine 
minutes to reload a tube; and,in all but the 
last or sinking stage of submergence, she can 
run under her gasolene engine. But, being 
so full of devices, she has limited room for 
gasolene tanks, and her cruising radius is 
hardly as great as is the Fulton’s; and, to 
submerge, she must pull herself under by hori- 
zontal planes, two forward and two aft, 
which are more cumbersome and slower than 
a single divided blade in the stern, such as the 
diving-rudder of the Holland boats. Hence 
the Protector is a slow diver—in fact, not a 
diver at all; but, once under water, she may 
stay there and take observations as needed 
through a short and bulky periscope. Her 
strong point is her facility at bottom work 
by reason of her wheels and diving compart- 
ment. In all else, as compared with the quick 
and handy, simple, and practical Fulton, the 
Protector is as a fine watch to a nickel clock— 
apt to get out of order. She did not take part 
in the latest government tests at Newport, be- 
cause she was on her way to a Russian port to 
be shipped overland; but since, a little later, 
the Fulton followed her to Russian waters, it 
may possibly turn out that the merits of these 
two boats may be tested in practical war. 


AN EXPERIENCE IN A SUBMARINE 


A descent in a submarine is not as harrow- 
ing an experience as might be imagined. At 
first thought, two distinct forms of death 
present themselves to the mind—suffocation 
and drowning. But there is less danger of 
drowning than there is in a surface craft of the 
same size; for the submarine, strongly built to 
withstand a calculated pressure at 350 feet 
depth, cannot spring a leak from any accident 
less than a collision with a stronger craft— 
which can be avoided by diving deep enough. 
As for suffocation, that fear disappears when 
the mind dispassionately considers the forty 
cubic feet of air, compressed to a pressure of 
2,000 pounds to the square inch, and carried 
in tanks conveniently distributed about the 
boat’s interior. This is more than five thou- 
sand cubic feet at normal pressure; and, 
added to this, a tank or two of pure oxygen 
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may be carried to replace what is absorbed 
by the human body. An air-purifying appa- 
ratus also can be carried to free of its carbon 
the carbon dioxide expelled from the lungs, 
leaving the oxygen to be breathed over again. 

Most of the perils incident to a seafaring 
life are avoided in the submarine. Yet there 
are dangers and inconveniences, of course, 
peculiar to this mode of navigation, that do 
not pertain to surface craft. Aside from the 
nervousness that one feels at first when in- 
closed in an air-tight cylinder with several feet 
of water overhead, there are no bad sensations 
to afflict one. You are practically in an 
engine-room, with the smell of oil and gasolene 
in your nostrils and the buzzing of a motor in 
your ears. While the boat is on the surface, 
you can feel the motion of the waves and 
hear the wash of the water; but not when it is 
submerged. There is no sinking sensation, 
such as is felt in an elevator or on a toboggan. 
A depth dial will tell you how deep down you 
are, and an inclination dial will apprise you of 
the angle at which you are diving or rising; 
but, aside from the vibration of the motor, 
you feel nothing, except, perhaps, in a heavy 
sea. Then, as the submarine, whether sub- 
merged or not, is tossed about and lifted up 
and down by the passing waves, there is a 
feeling of lateral pressure, such as comes to 
you in a swing. This is rather remarkable, 
since you feel no “‘vertical’’ sensation. 

There are rules to be observed. You must 
sit still in the place given to you; for, should 
you wander around, you would bring trouble 
to the mind and profanity to the speech of the 
man at the horizontal steering-gear. In the 
Lake type of boat, two men can walk forward 
and walk aft without disturbing the trim 
more than a few degrees; but, in the short, 
more mobile Holland type, this is not prac- 
ticable. You must not smoke; for there are 
gasolene fumes and ‘‘battery gas’’ about you, 
and a lighted match at the right spot and 
moment might cause an explosion that would 
overcome, by internal pressure, the 350 pounds 
of external resistance in the stout steel walls 
of the hull, and you might not live long enough 
to be drowned. You cannot enjoy the scen- 
ery of the sea except through a limited peri- 
scope; but you may eat hot meals cooked on 
electric stoves, and read fine print under as 
good electric light as you have on shore. 
Should water come in through a leak or a care- 
lessly opened sea-cock, and overcome the 300 
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pounds reserve buoyancy, you have a means 
of escape denied to you in the closed com- 
partment of asurface boat. For instance, the 
Fulton, while lying at a dock with a force of 
machinists at work, sank in a few fathoms and 
rested on the bottom, while the water, coming 
down the open conning-tower hatch, filled her 
as full as she could be. Now, it is almost in- 
credible that more than one or two men 
imprisoned in a sunken surface craft should 
be able to swim up through a small hatch and 
teach the surface alive; but, in this case, 
every man leisurely, each waiting his turn, 
came up. This was possible because of the 
automatic air-locks included in the struc- 
tural fittings of the ceiling, in each of 
which, as the boat sank, was an air-space 
into which the water could not enter. 
Standing erect on the battery deck, the 
average man’s head would nearly touch 
the ceiling, and these men, by ducking 
carefully from one air-lock to another, 
finally reached the midship section and swam 
up through the conning-tower hatch. Air- 
valves are fitted in each of such overhead 
compartments in the Fulton, so that if a man 
is caught without air enough, he can draw 
from the tanks, force the water down, and 
breathe safely until he chooses to move to the 
next air-space. 

Another means of escape, 1n case the boat 
should sink by a leak, and the conning-tower 
hatch be held down by the pressure of the 
sea, is the more spectacular and theatrical 
trick of ejecting men through the torpedo 
tube. While there are no precedents for this, 
it could be done. A man may crawl in witha 
cork jacket—a life-buoy is too large—and, 
when the inner door is closed, take a long 
breath; then the outer door is quickly opened, 
compressed air admitted, and he is shot out 
more or less forcibly, according to the pressure 
applied; and, in case the ear-drums do not 
suffer, there is nothing to prevent his reach- 
ing the surface uninjured; for the human body 
itself is strong, tough, and elastic, able to with- 
stand many atmospheres of pressure. Dogs 
have been shot out, experimentally, and suf- 
fered no more than injury to their feelings, 
and a man certainly has the endurance of a 
dog, if not his other good qualities. Sub- 
marine navigation, therefore, is not more dan- 
gerous than travel on the surface. You are 


immune from the heave of the sea and the 
menace of a lee shore, and are subject only to 
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internal explosion and under-water collision, 
which must be guarded against by the same 
care and forethought as they are under sur- 
face conditions. 

I shall now consider the tactical value of 
the submarine, not from the standpoint of, nor 
in refutation of, the theories propounded by 
the various naval experts, but in the light of 
plain common sense. One opinion may be 
taken as a basis of argument, for the reason 
that all expert testimony against the sub- 
marine includes it; and this opinion is that 
the nation that takes to the sea can keep the 
sea only by means of the line of battle—which 
means a number of the most heavily armed 
and armored ships; and that all subsidiary 
operations, such as scouting, commerce- 
destroying, and torpedo work, can proceed 
only from this line of battle, or fleet of big 
ships; and that transports can be convoyed 
and forts demolished only by these. 

Granted—this last; but, if battle-ships cease 
to exist, forts to repel them will be worthless. 
They are nearly as expensive as battle-ships, 
and much more effective. Then, if trans- 
ports have no battle-ships to oppose them, they 
need have no battle-ships to protect them; 
and, as for a base for scouts and torpedo 
boats, all they need is coal, and an admiral to 
report to. Animproved destroyer may carry 
an admiral, not in such comfort as does the big 
and roomy battle-ship, but faster. And, with 
the additional speed available, coaling sta- 
tions may be farther apart without hindrance 
to fleet operations; and blockades, the only 
practical method of naval offense, may be 
maintained farther at sea, safe from the fire 
of forts and the attacks of submarines. 

As for the future value of convoying trans- 
ports, what will be the use of sending soldiers 
across the sea to certain death within a short 
distance of land? With twenty submarines 
in place of each coast-defense ship; with a 
“mother ship”’ to supply food, water, and sup- 
plies to every five of these ducklings; and with 
one fast surface craft for a scout, what trans- 
port that might slip by the one battle-ship, 
could hope to land her soldiers? And what 
invading warcraft, slower than the scout, 
could catch her, or destroy her except by sur- 
prise, which itis a scout’s business to pre- 
vent? Transports, to be successful, will need 
to be faster than the scouts that will report 
them; and, since this is physically impossible, 
invasion by sea will come to an end. It is 
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safe to say that, if Russia, at the beginning of 
the war, had expended upon submarines the 
cost of two of her bottled-up battle-ships, not 
a Japanese regiment could have landed in 
Korea and remained a regiment. With cheap 
submarines, active for fifty miles submerged 
and for four hundred miles on the surface, 
attached to every seaport, no transport 
or Slow-going battle-ship would dare approach 
an enemy’s coast. 

The battle-ship, with its seven or eight 
hundred men to die when disaster comes, 
is an expensive investment. Those who 
advocate its continuance do not advocate 
its development. No one argues for the 
building of battle-ships twice as long and 
broad and deep as those that now exist, with 
twice the thickness of armor and weight of 
guns. Yet,if the big battle-ship be not devel- 
oped still further, it will cease to exist. For 
a time, its work can be done by the armored 
cruiser; then, as the speed and vision of the 
submarine is increased and perfected, by the 
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fast protected cruiser and faster destroyer; 
and, if the speed and vision of this deadly, 
unseen enemy that strikes out of the unknown 
in time and place finally encompasses the 
destroyer, these, too, must give way, as is 
probable; adopt the submarine features of 
their vanquishers; and become submergible 
surface boats. 

But that battles will be fought beneath the 
sea is not likely. Men prefer to fight in the 
open, and only in flight would they seek the 
depths. Fighting will go on, of course, in one 
form or another. But sea-fighting will again 
become a matter of personal prowess—of 
speed, marksmanship, and courage; and, 
while the ultimate disarmament and sim- 
plification of types may never reach the point 
where the unit of a fleet will be a man with a 
gun in an auto-boat, yet it is certain that 
armored ships must follow the path of armored 
men, and the huge, high, soft-bottomed float- 
ing coffin for 800 men, called the battle-ship, 
must be the first to go. 


THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN 


HIS REMARKABLE RELATION TO HIS PEOPLE—HIS PERSONAL 
HABITS AND CHARACTERISTICS—HIS DIGNIFIED SIMPLICITY 


OF LIFE— THE 


UNIVERSAL LOVE AND REVERENCE FOR HIM 


DURHAM WHITE STEVENS 


COUNSELOR TO THE JAPANESE LEGATION AT WASHINGTON 


UTSUHITO, Emperor of Japan, was 
M born at Kyoto, the ancient capital 
of the empire, on November 3, 
1852. He succeeded his father, the Emperor 
Komei, in February, 1867, his accession to 
the throne being thus coincident with the 
beginning of those changes which have wrought 
such a marvelous transformation in Japan’s 
position among civilized nations. 

The personality of a sovereign whose reign 
may truthfully be said to mark an era in 
human progress could not fail to be inter- 
esting under any circumstances. At the pres- 
ent moment, it is doubly so, when the nation 
he has successfully led so far along the path of 
peaceful development is engaged in a momen- 


tous struggle with one of the greatest Powers 
of the world. It is not easy, however, to 
form an accurate estimate, from a prosaic 
western standpoint, of the reasons for the 
romantic domination of that personality in 
Japanese affairs today, however patent may 
be the effects of the influence it has exercised 
upon the progress of Japan in the past. One 
difficulty, and not the least, arises from the 
fact that, in Japan, there is no exploitation or 
advertisement of the Sovereign’s personality 
along the lines which the modern newspaper 
has made familiar even in the most conserva- 
tive western communities. It is not meant 
by this that there is no ‘‘yellow”’ journalism 
in Japan, or that the Japanese do not gossip; 
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for the one flourishes there, and proneness to 
the other is as much in evidence as elsewhere. 
But gossip concerning their ruler, even that 
seemingly harmless gossip about personal 
tastes, habits, and the like, which apparently 
affords pleasure to the loyal subjects of other 
monarchs, is tabu in Japan. This is not the 
result of laws restricting liberty of speech, 
but of a mental attitude common to all 
classes, plainly indicative of repugnance to the 
familiar discussion of a personality which is to 
them, in fact as well as in theory, the fountain- 
head of all that has made the nation great and 
prosperous. 

The time that has elapsed since the Em- 
peror’s remarkable career began seems all too 
brief for the formation of a trustworthy 
opinion concerning the precise force of his 
personality. There is not sufficient perspec- 
tive. Only one thing seems clear—that 
Japan could not possibly have achieved all 
that she has in the last forty-five years except 
under the guidance of a sagacious, progressive, 
and self-denying ruler. 

The Emperor ascended the throne during 
one of the most turbulent periods in the his- 
tory of Japan. The Shogunate, which, for 
two centuries and a half, had been the supreme 
government in everything but name, was on 
the verge of dissolution. Nevertheless, the 
opposition arrayed against it was by no means 
homogeneous, nor swayed altogether by dis- 
interested and intelligent motives. The coun- 
try seethed with discontent, in some cases 
from well-founded complaints of the arbitrary 
rule of the Shogunate; in others, because of 
the ambitious schemes of certain powerful 
nobles to replace the Shogun, and, in still 
others, by the demand of reformers for the 
abolition of the dual system, and a return to 
the ancient and more logical form of govern- 
ment by the Emperor alone. For some time, 
a little band of agitators had been preaching 
the doctrine of ‘Imperialism,’ advocating 
the return of the Emperor to his own, and the 
exercise of the functions of state solely by him. 
Among those whose united efforts brought 
about the downfall of the Shogunate and the 
restoration of the Imperial Dynasty to com- 
plete power, these men were conspicuous for 
disinterested patriotism. Fortunately, they 
gained from the first, and maintained, through- 
out, the leading place in his councils. 

When the Emperor ascended the throne 
at the age of sixteen, it would have been 


thought presumptuous, indeed, to prophesy 
for him and his people the tithe of what has 
followed. His ancestors had for centuries 
been immured from the gaze of all save a few 
among the highest of their subjects. That 
they were the titular heads of State, the only 
lawful source of its highest ranks, honors, and 
emoluments, and that the Shoguns, even at 
the zenith of their power, were no more than 
chief among the vassals of the throne, were 
well-recognized facts. But the practical exer- 
cise of the important functions of govern- 
ment had been gradually absorbed by the 
Shogunate, and to the emperors had been 
left only the nominal honors of sovereignty. 

Opportunities of gaining a practical idea 
of men and affairs, however, had presented 
themselves to the young Emperor before his 
accession. The dissensions and disorders 
presaging the downfall of the Shogunate began 
during the reign of his father, who took a far 
more active part in public affairs than any of 
his immediate predecessors, and the sagacity 
and strength of will displayed by him on more 
than one important occasion doubtless fur- 
nished valuable object-lessons to the young 
prince, and aided in preparing him for 
the discharge of the onerous duties which 
fell to his lot. He also inherited from his 
father an unusually fine and strong physique. 

It added not a little to the difficulties of the 
young Emperor’s position that his accession 
occurred at a time of domestic turmoil unex- 
ampled in Japan for two centuries. But the 
Emperor, even at that early age, displayed 
keen and intelligent interest in the stirring 
events of the day. He was fortunate, more- 
over, in having as trusted counselors two 
noblemen of high character and liberal views 
—Prince Sanjo and Prince Iwakura, Court 
nobles, whose families had been connected 
in official capacities with the Imperial Family 
for generations. The leaders personally most 
active in bringing about the Restoration were, 
as a rule, men of comparatively low rank. 
They were Samurai, to be sure, but by no 
means of the highest order in that class. All 
their plans might have come to nothing had 
they not had in the Imperial entourage, as 
coadjutors liberal-minded men, of approved 
probity and honor, who possessed the Em- 
peror’s confidence. 

Strong influences were at work as part of 
the Restoration movement that boded ill for 
the success of the reformers’ plans. To for- 
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eign onlookers, the struggle appeared to be 
merely one for supremacy between dissatisfied 
territorial nobles on the one side and the 
Shogunate on the other, the prize of victory 
in either case being the continuation of the 
old order practically unchanged. Little or 
no account was taken at first of the real 
reformers—men like Saigo, Okubo, Kido, and 
Itagaki, with their young lieutenants, Ito, 
Inouye, Okuma, and others who might be 
mentioned. But there were others of the 
same opinion, notably Sanjo and Iwakura, 
who had the young sovereign’s confidence. 
The trust he reposed in them is the trait of 
character which must most strongly impress 
any one who studies the history of those days 
in the light of what has followed. And, 
throughout his reign, the Emperor has given 
repeated proofs of this happy faculty of repos- 
ing trust in those who have proved they 
deserved it. Loyalty, ability, and devotion 
to duty, once they are demonstrated, gain 
and hold his implicit confidence. 


PERSONAL HABITS AND CHARACTERISTICS 


To sagacity of this high order is united, 
according to those best qualified to speak, a 
capacity for hard work, and the habit of 
devoting close personal attention to public 
business. As one Japanese writer says, ‘“‘ His 
Majesty makes his appearance in his place 
of official business at 8:00 A. M., ready to at- 
tend to affairs of State, and he will sometimes 
continue at work till midnight.’”’ His minis- 
ters always have ready access to his presence 
at all hours, and the writer has the highest 
authority for the statement that the atten- 
tion he gives to important matters is of no 
perfunctory nature, but that, on the contrary, 
the Imperial sanction of any measure implies 
a careful examination of the details as well as 
approval of the principles involved. 

The Emperor has always manifested deep 
interest in military affairs. In times of peace, 
he shows this by participation in military 
reviews and manceuvres, and in the gradua- 
tion ceremonies of military and naval colleges, 
and by his indefatigable personal concern at 
all times in the success of the policy which has 
brought Japan’s military and naval establish- 
ments to their present efficiency. This was 
notably shown when he intervened at the time 
of the disagreement between the Cabinet, 
under Marquis Ito, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Diet regarding appropria- 
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tions for the national defense. The Emperor 
addressed a message to both the Cabinet and 
the House, in which he said, among other 
things, ‘‘The question of national defense is 
one that brooks no delay, and, in order to 
show Our own sense of its paramount impor- 
tance, We have ordered the expenses of Our 
Household to be reduced, so that We may 
be able to contribute a yearly sum of 300,000 
yen for the next six years for the necessary 
equipment of the national defenses.’’ At the 
same time, the Emperor directed that all 
officers of the government should contribute 
one-tenth of their salaries, unless excused for 
special reasons, for the same period of years, 
toward the expenses of naval construction. 
The result achieved by these methods proves 
the wisdom of the earnest solicitude thus dis- 
played, and of the resultant ‘‘codperation 
along Constitutional lines of Ministers and 
Representatives” which it enjoined. 


A DIGNIFIED SIMPLICITY OF LIFE 


Any person who associates with his ideas of 
a Court, especially of an Oriental Court, the 
anticipation of splendid, possibly gaudy, 
pageantry will find himself disillusionized by a 
reception at the Court of Japan. Here every- 
thing is on a scale of dignified, almost severe 
simplicity. The buildings of the Palace itself 
are not especially noticeable save that they 
harmonize admirably with the gardens and 
grounds surrounding them, which are laid out 
with all that skill in landscape gardening for 
which the Japanese are so justly noted. The 
interior of the Palace is impressive, more on 
account of its chaste simplicity, wherein foreign 
fittings and decorations in the best style of 
Japanese art are brought together without dis- 
cord, than because of any attempt to produce 
splendid or gorgeous effects. The Imperial 
receptions, like their environment, are sim- 
ple yet dignified. The Emperor receives his 
guests standing, with an affable word of wel- 
come to those whose reception is personal, 
but with more ceremony, of course, on strictly 
official occasions. The first impression he 
gives is that of a person above the ordinary 
Japanese height, with somewhat irregular 
features, the lower face denoting firmness, 
the large, wide-set eyes and broad forehead 
showing a kindly nature and well-developed 
intellectual powers. The words of welcome 
are few, but well chosen; the voice low, clear, 
and well modulated; the manner quietly 
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cordial. The same unostentatious dignity 
pervades his daily life. His style of living is 
plain and quiet. He is especially fond of 
riding, and takes great interest in the care of 
the Imperial stud. 

The management of the Imperial finances, 
including the Civil List, amounting to about 
$1,500,000 annually, is under the direct con- 
trol of the Household Department. The Em- 
peror makes liberal donations for numerous 
purposes; during the present war, his special 
contributions have been on a most generous 
scale. Captain Brinkley, in his history of 
Japan, gives the following concise summary 
of the ordinary expenditure of the Imperial 
income: 


“The Emperor supports the whole of the princely 
families, including that of the Prince Imperial; he 
accompanies all patents of nobility with handsome 
sums; he makes liberal allowances to Cabinet Min- 
isters by way of supplement to their salaries; he 
pays the honoraria that go with orders and medals; 
he gives large amounts to charitable purposes, many 
of which escape public attention altogether, and he 
devotes considerable sums to the encouragement of 
art. His own manner of life is simple and frugal, 
and it may truly be said that his record does not 
show one act unworthy of the reverence with which 
his subjects regard him.” 


A ruler, displaying an intelligent and 
scrupulous regard for the performance of pub- 
lic and private duty, of dignified life, simple 
tastes, and healthful pursuits—-such a one 
truly deserves to enjoy the reverence of his 
people. That tribute would be rendered in 
any country whose people are capable of 
appreciating the benefits of good government. 
But in Japan the feeling does not stop here. 
It is seemingly deeper, and undoubtedly 
more complicated, and occasionally presents 
aspects which are phenomenal, and certainly 
not explicable upon any hypothesis with 
which experience has made us familiar. 


REVERENCE FOR THE EMPEROR 


For example, foreign observers have been 
greatly impressed during the present war by 
the devotion of soldiers and sailors to the 
Emperor. As one writer says, speaking of a 
message from Admiral Togo to His Majesty: 


“This language is not accidental, nor is it merely 
the use of honorific terms in referring to one occupy- 
ing a high temporal position. It clearly indicates 
the mental attitude of the Japanese toward the 
Emperor, who is regarded as a great deal more than 
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amere temporal ruler. It is no easy thing to induce 
even the broadest-minded Japanese to discuss this 
question. But for the fact that it is being shown 
in a thousand different ways by soldiers and sailors 
in the present war, it is doubtful whether strangers 
would ever have been made aware of its existence, 
or of the extent to which it enters into, and is an 
essential part of, the deepest convictions of the 
nation.” 


This phase of the Japanese character is no 
new thing to students of Japan’s modern 
progress. To them there is no surprise in the 
spectacle of Japanese soidiers and sailors 
going to death with glad fearlessness for the 
sake of Emperor and country, sealing with 
their blood the testimony of their firm faith 
in the indissoluble unity of the two. Nor are 
those familiar with the tendency of Japanese 
thought surprised to hear from even the 
“broadest-minded”’ Japanese the assertion 
that to the Emperor should be ascribed all the 
credit for what Japan has accomplished under 
his rule. It did not require the evidence that 
this war has furnished to prove that an asser- 
tion of that kind, however hyperbolical it 
may sound to western ears, to the Japanese 
mind is nothing more than the statement of a 
recognized fact. 

There could be no higher tribute to the 
personality of Japan’s sovereign than the 
survival of the ancient feeling of reverence, 
not in the form of traditional reverence for a 
mysterious titular ruler, but as a sentiment 
of active, vital devotion to an Emperor who 
is known and loved by his people. It should 
be noted, also, that this feeling pervades all 
classes, irrespective of rank or condition of 
life. In ancient times, loyalty, self-sacrifice, 
and devotion to ruler and country were sup- 
posed to be attributes peculiar to a caste, the 
Samurai. Examples of their manifestation 
by members of less favored classes are re- 
corded, but the burden of Japanese song and 
story, even of history, places the Samurai on a 
pinnacle inaccessible to any but those by 
whom the practice of self-sacrificing devotion 
to duty was more highly regarded than life. 
Today, the shopkeeper, the peasant, the 
mechanic, are giving their lives as cheerfully 
and ungrudgingly as ever did the Samurai of 
old. The spirit seems to have permeated the 
whole Japanese nation. 

Some observers account for it as the result 
of an endeavor during recent years to culti- 
vate in Japan an exuberant, even exaggerated, 
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patriotism. To this, the manifest spontaneity 
of the feeling which nerves the Japanese peo- 
ple in the present crisis is sufficient answer. 
Such critics confuse cause with effect, and, 
because some exhibitions of this feeling are 
difficult of explanation according to western 
standards, attribute to artificial stimulus that 
which is distinctly the result of natural causes. 
Few peoples have shown greater readiness 
than the Japanese to adapt practical means 
to practical ends, whether in their private 
affairs or in their governmental methods. 
However deeply stirred they may at times be 
by such waves of popular emotion as occa- 
sionally sweep over all nations, their past his- 
tory proves that they possess in an eminent 
degree the capacity of sane recovery. What- 
ever may be the explanation of the spectacle 
they now present to the world, it is safe to 
assert that their zeal and ardor are not the 
results of motives either transitory or artificial, 
but of firm convictions of interest no less than 
of their convictions of right and duty. 


A UNIVERSAL PATRIOTISM 


Neither, it seems to the writer, is it quite 
correct to explain the spirit of patriotic devo- 
tion which the Japanese are displaying as an 
effect of the teachings of Shintoism. In an 
interesting editorial, the New York Sun re- 
cently expressed the opinion that the courage 
and notable contempt for danger shown by 
Japanese soldiers are due to their belief in the 
so-called ‘‘worship of ancestors.’’ These sol- 
diers, it was argued, would be ashamed to show 
fear, because it would cast dishonor upon those 
whom they honor, and leave a heritage of dis- 
grace to those who, they hope, will in turn 
honor them. Mr. Arthur Knapp has the 
same thought in mind when he says: 


“In the late war with China, every soldier of the 
invading army was nerved to duty and devotion, 
not only by the knowledge that the entire nation of 
forty millions was behind him, that not a single dis- 
loyal or dissenting voice was raised in opposition to 
the struggle, but also by the consciousness that an- 
other vaster but viewless host was with him. , 
The Japanese are ever surrounded by their dead. 
It is not simply, as in other nations, that traditions 
of the knightly deeds, and visions of knightly 
chivalry of the past, linger in the memory of the 
warrior. The very actors in the fierce struggles of 
old are on the field, and in the thick of the fray, 
urging their sons to victory.” 


This is a beautiful and inspiring thought, 
which even the believer in other forms of re- 
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ligion can admire. But whether it affords an 
adequate explanation of the valor displayed 
by the soldiers and sailors of Japan, or of the 
feeling that inspires them, is another question. 
Doubtless to the Shintoist nothing could be 
more exhilarating, nothing more calculated 
to elevate energy and courage to heroic effort, 
than the thought that those whom he reveres 
and honors are at his side in the battle. Yet 
there are many Japanese soldiers who are not 
Shintoists. Possibly, these are moved by the 
example of their fellows, or, it may be, the 
teachings of whatever other religion they 
profess have not displaced from their minds 
all traces of belief in the ancient faith. If that 
be considered a sufficient explanation, how 
shall we account for the courageous spirit and 
the firm purpose which animate the whole 
Japanese people without distinction of re- 
ligious belief? Those who sit at home bear 
no light burden, and have urgent need to be 
brave and resolute. We have abundant 
evidence of the fortitude, the patience, and 
the cheerfulness with which this silent mul- 
titude, of all ranks, conditions, and creeds, 
whose nearest and best-loved are in hourly 
danger, endure the painful anxieties of their 
position. No better illustration of their spirit, 
or of the fact that it is universal, could be 
given than is found in the story of the little 
band of boys from a missionary school, who 
spent days in serving tea to the departing 
troops, never failing to salute their guests, as 
they left, with the united cry, ‘‘ Tei Koku Ban- 
zat! Tet Koku Banzai!’ ‘Imperial land a 
Myriad years.”’ 

The shout raised by those shrill young 
voices with such hearty zest shows that devo- 
tion to the Emperor, as for the land with 
which his personality is so thoroughly identi- 
fied, is not governed by the teachings of creeds, 
but is the spontaneous outgrowth of popular 
feeling. Japan is indeed an “Imperial land”’ 
to its patriotic people, not alone for its beauty 
and for the sacred associations which endear 
it to them, but also because they see in its 
changed conditions, in the dignity 6f its 
position, and in all the material good ‘which 
the Meiji Era has brought them, evidences of 
the wise and benevolent rule for which they 
are indebted to their Emperor. 

But, all this having been said, we discover 
that we have traveled in a circle, and have 
returned to the point from which we started. 
Here again the original proposition confronts 
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us, and we encounter the same difficulty in the 
attempt to explain, in accordance with western 
ideals, the potent influence which the Em- 
peror’s personality exercises upon his people 
and the fervid patriotism with which it in- 
spires them. That influence and that devo- 
tion cannot be the outgrowth of an artificial 
cult. Their roots have a deeper hold in the 
national heart than that; and their spon- 
taneity is too evidently genuine to permit the 
belief that they are in any sense exotic. Yet 
it seems equally clear that they are not in- 


herited from old Japan—at least, in their pres- - 


ent form. Perhaps it would be nearest the 
truth to describe them as an amalgam, a sur- 
vival of the ancient reverence for the throne, 
and of the feudal doctrine of loyalty and devo- 
tion to duty at any sacrifice, permeated and 
vitalized by the sentiment of personal attach- 
ment and devotion. 

One thing is self-evident, however, whatever 
the origin of this national trait—at critical 
junctures in peace, as well as in war, it has 
exercised a determining influence in Japan’s 
affairs. Take, for example, the disturbed 
period which followed the introduction of a 


constitutional form of government. There 
were not lacking signs of the belief in Japan 
that the experiment would prove hazardous 
when the Emperor voluntarily announced the 
purpose of promulgating a Constitution and 
establishing a parliament at a future fixed 
date. Promptly at the time named, how- 
ever, the promise was fulfilled, and some 
of the Imperial prerogatives were given over 
to the management of the new legislative 
body. As had been predicted by some, po- 
litical strife and struggles, generally strenuous 
and not always seemly, followed each other in 
rapid succession. Happily, this was only a 
transitory phase of what has been aptly termed 
the ‘‘experimental stage’’ of constitutional 
government in Japan—a period that has now 
been succeeded by a well-ordered and well- 
established system. 

It has been a fortunate circumstance for the 
nation, for the stability of its affairs, and the 
permanence of its progress at times like these, 
that loyalty to the sovereign, whose high 
personal qualities have justified and repaid it 
in full measure, has always been the control- 
ling principle with the Japanese people. 
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THE MILITARY AND FINANCIAL RESOURCES OF THE PEOPLE SUFFICIENT 
FOR A CONTEST LASTING MANY YEARS—THE PART THE EMPEROR, THE 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT, AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS PLAY IN MAINTAIN- 
ING NATIONAL EFFICIENCY — FOOD SUPPLIES — JAPANESE EXPANSION 


BY 
JIHEI HASHIGUCHI 


APAN prospered after the war with 
J China, in spite of the tremendous ex- 
penditure of money and the enormous 

loss of lives. The loss sustained in the tem- 
porary suspension of industries was more than 
made up by the impetus given to revolutionize 
the ante-bellum national methods and to 
undertake enterprises on a greater scale than 
before. For instance, except for this impetus, 
the government iron foundry at Wakamatsu 
would not have been established. I was in 
the port of Wakamatsu after the war. The 
ground for the site of the foundry had just 
been purchased. It was nothing but a bar- 


ren, grass-grown lot on the empty shore of the 
bay. Today, magnificent brick buildings, 
covering an extensive area, stand where my 
feet then trod. 

When this and other instances are con- 
sidered, one may infer that the present Russo- 
Japanese War, in case of Japan’s victory, will 
be a double, nay, a treble blessing to the vic- 
tor. For, if the war with China, which had 
not been systematically prearranged by the 
government and the people, was followed by 
great national prosperity, the fruits of a vic- 
tory over Russia will doubtless be greater 
still, since this war has been prearranged for 
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at least four years—ever since the inaugura- 
tion of the present Katsura cabinet; while its 
inevitable coming had long been expected by 
the nation. 

The two wars began very differently. The 
uprising of the Tonghaks, which was the cause 
of the war with China, was an internal trouble 
of Korea, itself of small consequence. The 
people of Japan had never dreamed that it 
was to become the cause of a continental cam- 
paign. It was not the people that wanted war; 
the government induced the people to go into 
it. The late Count Mutsu, the Foreign Min- 
ister at the time, was a shrewd diplomat, 
whose diplomacy has been characterized as 
variable, full of a hundred and one different 
plans, like a show of moving pictures. When 
it was known that the Korean Government, 
unable to manage the Tonghaks, had applied 
to China for help, he immediately caused a 
council of the cabinet members to be called, 
pushed through a resolution that the General 
Staff forthwith prepare for a military manceu- 
vre, and secretly ordered the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha—a steamship company—to prepare 
its vessels for transport service. This hap- 
pened on July 2, 1894. Marquis Ito, then 
prime minister, conciliatory man though he 
was, was induced to make a proposition to 
China, whose troops had already been re- 
ported to have departed, that she codperate 
with Japan in subjugating the Tonghaks. 
But Count Mutsu foresaw that China could 
not be trusted. He therefore demanded 
that the Korean government aid the Japanese 
troops already in Korea, and that Korea 
answer favorably in three days. And, receiv- 
ing no answer, he caused the troops to pro- 
ceed, who forthwith seized the Korean palace, 
and began to act independently of China. 
Count Mutsu had delivered the ultimatum of 
the Japanese Government to China through 
the British minister in Tokio, on July roth. 
Thus the diplomatic negotiations did not con- 
tinue longer than two weeks or fifteen days. 

The war with Russia is different. The peo- 
ple were expecting it, although they were not 
urged on by jingoism. The government, 
though aware of its coming, was quiet, thought- 
ful, never excited by the demands of the war 
party. Baron Komura, the minister of for- 
eign affairs, a man of cool head, and with a 
reserve which made him appear irresolute, was 
a target for the reproaches of the war agita- 
tors. But he was far from irresolute. He 
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was as firm as a rock, never receding an inch 
from his position all through the period when 
he exchanged diplomatic correspondence fifty- 
one times with Minister Kurino, in St. Peters- 
burg, through whom he proposed terms of 
agreement to Russia. When he received the 
request for amendment of the terms, he 
amended them in such a way that the original 
claims of Japan were not altered in the least; 
and, receiving the refusal of Russia to accept 
the terms, he proposed reconsideration three 
times. He began negotiations in July, 1903, 
and continued them until February 5, 1904, 
when an ultimatum was sent to Russia. As 
a diplomat, Baron Komura may fairly be com- 
pared with Mr. Hay, the Secretary of State 
of the United States. 

It is plain, therefore, that the people who 
reposed their confidence in the government, 
whose foreign minister was led to send an 
ultimatum not by jingoism, but by diplomatic 
necessity, have proved themselves to be a 
great civilized nation. 

Japan is great, not only because she under- 
stands the civilized art of diplomacy, but also 
because she was measuring her resources, 
while the cool-headed diplomacy of her min- 
isters was going on, to make sure that she 
should be able to enter, on the mainland of 
Asia and on the seas, a campaign of years’ 
and, if necessary, of a century’s duration, 
against the occidental spoilers of the Orient. 


JAPAN’S MILITARY RESOURCES 


Outsiders are not able to form an accurate 
opinion of the real condition of the military 
resources of Japan. Even the sympathetic 
people of Europe and America are in the dark 
on the subject. I have been informed by an 
intimate friend, who has been in the service of 
the Japanese army for three years, that Japan 
can call into service at short notice 1,500,000 
men of strong physique, besides the large 
national guard; for, according to his informa- 
tion, 539,282 men—which was the number 
eligible for conscription in 1901—had no 
objectionable physical defect, and belonged 
to the first class, as shown by physical exam- 
ination. The men who belonged to the 
second class had merely slight defects of the 
eye or in some bodily function. As for the 
naval force, 27,865 men—the total number 
of seamen in the active service, and the first 
and the second reserves—are of the best phy- 
sique. In case of necessity, more than double 
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this number can be recruited from the mer- 
chant marine, as well as from the eager appli- 
cants for admission to the service. One million 
five hundred thousand is a large number, but 
it is a small portion of 8,034,098, which is the 
number of males from seventeen to forty 
who were available for conscription service 
in 1898. 

Foreigners are apt to suppose that the 
flower of the Japanese soldiers and sailors are 
necessarily the young men of the Samuraiclass, 
on whom too much eulogy has been already 
lavished. True, the Samurai class have long 
been the flower of Japanese fighters; and, 
indeed, most of the generals and admirals, and 
other high officers, are still of the Samurai 
class; but the rank and file of the army and 
of the navy today are composed more of the 
plebeians than of the patrician Samurai class. 
And these heimin (plebeian) soldiers are today 
really important elements in battle. For 
instance, the Fourth Division of Osaka, in 
which nearly all the men are of this class, was 
prominent in the battle of Nanshan Hill, 
while the troops who, refusing to surrender, 
went down off Gensan, Korea, with the Kin- 
shin Maru, which was sunk by the Russian 
Vladivostok fleet in the early part of the war, 
were the men of the same division. The 
heimin class are fast being promoted to higher 
rank in both army and navy. It will not, 
therefore, be far from the truth to predict 
that the Samurai class, as such, will at some 
near time in the future be obliterated, and the 
two classes of people will become indistinguish- 
able. The Samurai class, who still claim their 
hereditary prerogative to be the soldiers, 
are far inferior to the heimin class in their 
physical quality. This may be due to the 
fact that the Samurai young men are neglect- 
ing their normal physical exercises, which the 
farmers, mechanics, and the ships’ crews are 
unconsciously performing by necessity. The 
jiu-jitsu and the fencing which the Samurai 
class still practice, and of which much has 
been written in this country, are not in any 
sense comparable with the exercises that the 
heimin class practice in forming their physique. 

It is plain, therefore, that Japan’s really 
effective present and future military resources 
are to be found in the heimin class, which out- 
numbers the Samurai class six toone. With 
this class to draw on, the military resources 
of Japan are practically inexhaustible; more- 
over, the whole population of Japan, which is 
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45,402,359 according to the latest census, is 
already too large for an area of 27,062 square 
miles. The density of population is 1,831 
to a square mile. 

It is undeniable that the flower of the 
Japanese fighters are now at the front. 
Among the dead in the battles of Yalu, 
Nanshan, Telissu, Port Arthur, and Liaoyang 
are included some of the best men in the ser- 
vice. Japan can ill afford to lose these men 
at the front. If the slaughter at Liaoyang 
be repeated in many other battles, the effect- 
ive strength of the Japanese army will be 
greatly lessened. But, in the opinion of many 
eminent authorities, assuming Japan’s con- 
tinued success, the active warfare will not 
last much longer after Harbin falls into the 
hands of the Japanese, although minor details 
of the war may continue to make slight trou- 
bles. Then Japan will not need to maintain 
such an enormous force at the front. A 
greater part of the army will be withdrawn, 
leaving a sufficient force to guard the frontiers 
of Manchuria, while China, to which Man- 
churia will be returned, will send her own 
troops to supersede the Japanese soldiers. 


HOW THE WAR EXPENSES WILL BE PAID 


But it may be asked how Japan will be able 
to defray the expenses of the war if it last long. 
In the first place, the volume of trade has 
trebled in ten years, according to the follow- 
ing official figures: 

FOREIGN TRADE 

TBO ees lowsccelmieawens $177,970,036 

539,034,324 

This is thought to be evidence that the wealth 
of the nation has trebled. Even if the ex: 
penses of this war should be three times as 
great as that of the Chinese war, the nation 
will be able to pay the cost. But, whereas 
in the Chinese war the loans were all domes- 
tic, in the present war foreign loans were 
floated at the start. Some have criticised 
this measure on the ground that the floating 
of the foreign loans at a price greatly below 
the face value of the bonds, and with the cus- 
toms duties as the security, is fraught with 
menace to the future of Japan’s finance, since 
Japan will have to redeem the bonds at a very 
high rate of interest—say 8 per cent., on 
account of the discount at which they were 
sold. Since the loans were four times over- 
subscribed at home, these critics maintain that 
the loans ought to have been floated at home. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
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These arguments are worthy of note from the 
point of view of abstract economics. But 
domestic loans can be successfully floated at 
any time later, for the patriotism of the people 
will lead them to subscribe. The foreign 
loans are different. The sympathy of for- 
eigners may not be so durable as the patriotism 
of the Japanese. When the war has lasted a 
long time, and the sympathy of foreigners 
has become slack, it may be hard to float for- 
eign loans successfully. The Japanese gov- 
ernment was wise in thus securing the foreign 
sympathy expressed in the subscriptions to 
the loans, while foreigners were willing; for the 
surplus money at home, subscribed to the 
war loans, but not called for, is still there. 
The government can keep it as a reserve fund. 


HOW THE GOVERNMENT TRANSACTS BUSINESS 


Almost every enterprise of national char- 
acter is somehow or other connected with the 
government. This may be because the peo- 
ple, by heredity, have almost implicit trust 
in the government. The Mikado is, in their 
eyes, a superhuman being. According to the 
history of Japan, he is a descendant of the 
sun goddess, who is supposed to have de- 
scended from heaven to rule the archipelago. 
Thus he retains still the worshipful faith of 
his subjects. Marquis Ito is a wise man, for, 
though he was imbued with the spirit of 
democracy, yet, when he revised the consti- 
tution of the Japanese Government in 1888, 
he used the following language in the third 
article of the constitution: 

“The Mikado is sacred and inviolable.” 
At the same time, the constitutional power 
of the Mikado is defined in the first 17 arti- 
cles. His power is much the same as that of 
the President of the United States, with the 
single difference that the former is sacred, 
whereas the latter is not. But, powerful 
though he is, he does not take personal direc- 
tion of the affairs of state, beyond a paternal 
interest in them. All the actual duties of the 
head of the government are practically in the 
hands of the prime minister, who is appointed 
by the Mikado, with the advice of the privy 
council, which is a sort of self-perpetuating 
body, consisting of the elder statesmen, like 
Marquis Ito, Count Inouye, Marquis Yama- 
gata, Count Matsukata, and those who were 
the main force in the reconstruction of the 
restored Mikado’s government in the begin- 
ning of the present Mikado’s reign. From 
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the absence of any reports of such activity, it 
may be inferred that the Mikado has not as 
yet exercised his political functions to their 
full extent. He has never recommended any 
measure original with himself. All his neces- 
sary work is mapped out beforehand by his 
advisers. 

Of all the elder statesmen, Marquis Ito is 
the favorite of the Mikado. He, oftener than 
anybody else, calls upon the Mikado at the 
palace to answer the latter’s inquiries. Every 
report he makes is taken by the Emperor in 
good faith. While the Mikado is not a power- 
ful monarch in the sense that Kaiser William 
of Germany is, he is a great monarch because 
he does not interfere with his subordinates in 
the exercise of their duties. He daily per- 
forms the routine of his office. He reads the 
daily newspapers with great interest. Since 
the war with Russia began, he has closely fol- 
lowed the daily reports of the occurrences at 
the front. All the measures passed by the 
national Diet interest him profoundly and 
are remembered by him in detail. But the 
veto power which he possesses is left to 
the prime minister, to be exercised in the 
name of the Mikado. Dissolution of the 
national Diet, which is at the will of the 
Mikado, is often resorted to by the prime 
minister when the Diet is too troublesome for 
him to manage. Last fall, when negotiations 
with Russia were still going on, the high- 
spirited members of the Diet passed a reso- 
lution to appeal to the Mikado against the 
temporizing measures of the government, as 
they called them. This resolution would 
have been voted down had the late Mr. Kata- 
oka, the former Speaker of the Diet, lived. 
But his successor, Mr. Kono, aided its pass- 
age. Thus, the national Diet, representing 
45,000,000 Japanese, is easily handled by the 
executive department. 

The principles of popular government are 
not yet fully understood by the Japanese. 
Whereas, in the United States, the executive 
department has no right to initiate any reso- 
lution, in Japan the executive department 
initiates almost all the resolutions. The 
executive department, whenever it wishes to 
introduce any resolution, sends a committee 
to the Diet. There a member of the com- 
mittee reads the message from the executive 
department. He is asked to explain any 
points unintelligible to any member of the 
Diet. Any member of the cabinet who has 
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the prerogative to be present in the assembly, 
and who may happen to be present, may assist 
the representative of the committee. 

When any especially important bill is intro- 
duced, this committee is often dispensed with, 
and the minister in charge of the bill intro- 
duces it. Three years ago, when the seven- 
teenth assembly of the Diet was opened, 
Baron Sone, the finance minister, introduced 
the land tax bill, explaining in a low tone the 
budget of that year, which included the 
expenditure for the third naval expansion. 
After he finished, Baron Yamamoto, the minis- 
ter of the navy, mounted the platform vacated 
by Minister Sone, to explain the third naval 
expansion bill. His dignified manner, with his 
sharp eyes glowing from his pale face, which 
was buried in thick black whiskers, as well as 
his imperative tone of voice and his effective 
eloquence, showed the onlookers that he was 
handling the Diet with ease. Meanwhile, a 
lean, short man appeared in one of the chairs 
for cabinet ministers. He had no air of great- 
ness, but he had won fame as the man who 
negotiated the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. He 
was the Foreign Minister, Baron Komura. 
When a member of the Diet asked whether 
the third naval expansion bill was a condition 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, Baron Komura 
straightway answered clearly and _point- 
edly, ‘“‘There is no connection whatever!”’ 
The terseness of his language stunned the 
questioner, who remained silent for the rest 
of the session. The naval expansion bill had 
been passed previously, and the land tax bill 
was then passed. Thus the legislative depart- 
ment is merely an auxiliary to the executive. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN JAPAN 


The central government is all the more 
powerful because it has power to supervise 
the local governments. The governors of 
prefectures and of the three: large cities, 
Tokio, Osaka, and Kioto, are appointed in the 
name of the Mikado by the Minister of the 
Interior, and are more responsible to the latter 
than to the prefectural assemblies which repre- 
sent the people. In order to be responsible 
to the central government, the governors are 
once a year summoned by the Minister of the 
Interior to a governors’ council, where they 
are instructed in things that are for the benefit 
of the central government. The assemblies 


of the prefectures are bodies auxiliary to the 
executive department of the prefectures. 
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A prefecture is divided into counties and 
cities. A county is again subdivided into 
townships and villages. The county govern- 
ment is merely the reproduction of the 
prefectural government on a smaller scale. 
It is only in townships and villages that a 
complete local self-government system is 
worked out. The chief of a township or a 
village is elected by the council of the town- 
ship or the village, and is directly responsible 
to the people. The chief is a mere executor 
of the will of the people expressed in the 
resolutions passed by the council. 

While, on the one hand, this local self- 
government system is expanding its scope, 
on the other hand, the central government 
is well suited to the present condition of the 
country. It can apply a uniform national 
policy, sacrificing, if necessary, a minor 
interest of a particular prefecture for the 
national welfare. Thus the nation’s progress 
is not retarded on account of the discordant 
elements in the local governments. 


THE PRESENT DISTURBANCE OF INDUSTRY 


The war with Russia, like the war with 
China, has brought about temporary economic 
disturbances. The advocates of frugality, in 
order to save money for the war fund, have 
gone too far—so far that the purchasing 
power of the people has lessened in a marked 
degree. Osaka, the commercial metropolis 
of Japan, is not so active as usual with 
its concourse of merchants from other cities 
and towns. A merchant of a small city, who 
used to come to Osaka six times in a year, 
now comes only half as often. 

In spite of these facts, the production of 
rice this year was unusually good, according 
to a statement given out by Consul-General 
Uchida, of New York. But this condition 
cannot be taken as a sign that, in the coming 
years, the same condition will prevail; for the 
good rice crop this year is due to the peace 
which Japan was enjoying last year, while 
the farmers had enough farm-hands to work 
their farms. But this year, and in the coming 
years, if the war last long, the farmers will 
lack hands, because the able-bodied men are 
either at the front or in the service at home. 
Even if the loss of laborers in the farming 
industries be not great enough to affect 
them seriously, yet the concurrent effect of 
a lack of working-hands in the other indus- 
tries must necessarily react upon farming. 














But, however great the loss caused by 
temporary economic disturbances, the gain 
in the expansion of the sphere of influence of 
the nation will more than counterbalance 
the loss. In case of Japan’s victory, the 
protectorate already acquired over Korea 
will afford the Japanese a considerable field 
of activity. Already the government is at 
work regulating the Korean policy. An 
enterprising Japanese recently applied to the 
Korean Government, whose policy will be 
decided by the Japanese Government, for 
a monopoly of the work of breaking up the 
uncultivated soil. Although he has not yet 
succeeded, somehow the Japanese Govern- 
ment will find a way to start such work. 
Rice, which is imported from Korea, will be 
produced there on a greater scale, and with 
improvement in quality’ after the Japanese 
begin work in the Korean rice-fields; for the 
Koreans hitherto have not cultivated them 
with the characteristic thoroughness of the 
Japanese. The Japanese cultivate rice by the 
intensive method. Hence, Japanese rice is 
very much superior to Korean rice. In case 
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rice becomes scarce in Japan, the improved 
Korean crop will relieve the scarcity. More- 
Over, rice can be imported from the southern 
countries of Asia, such as Siam, Anam, and 
Burmah, whence Japan has long been im- 
porting it. 

But Japan, which hitherto has been an 
agricultural country, now gives every indica- 
tion that she will become a manufacturing 
nation before long. China has abundant 
natural resources. These Japan will draw 
upon as raw materials for her manufactures. 

In Manchuria, after the war, even though 
the territory be returned to China, the 
influence of the Japanese immigrants will be 
dominant. They will enter into various 
enterprises. And, in a generation, they will 
doubtless establish a permanent colony, and 
then make a new nation, as the Anglo-Saxons 
have done in America. They may become 
powerful enough to protect the interests of 
both the old and the new country against 
the grasping hand of Russia. Thus they 
will relieve Japan of the greater part of her 
military responsibility in the new country. 


HE PLAGE OF EKUSSIA 


THE BURSTING 


OF THE BUBBLE 


OF ITS FORMIDABLE 


GREATNESS —AN EMPIRE OF “GRAFT” IN HIGH PLACES 
BY 
JOHN FOSTER CARR 


for more than a quarter of a century. 

But today, after a nine months’ war 
with Japan, its dreaded power has become 
almost a laughing-stock. War is the tonic 
that skilled statesmen prescribe for weak and 
troubled states, but neither hope of conquest 
nor the blow of humiliating defeat has given 
energy to Russia. There are signs neither 
of a coming popular revolution nor of national 
disintegration. Like the giant in the fable, 


| es of Russia has hung over the world 


who was buried under a mountain, it lies 
and feebly writhes. 

And, like a giant, Russia has great size 
joined with great weakness. 
causes of its lethargy are incurable. 
are due to a backward civilization. 


Some of the 
Others 
The 





Czar rules over nearly one-sixth of the total 
land surface of the globe. His empire is the 
largest continuous national territory in the 
world, and is more than twice the size of all 
our possessions. The 25,000 miles of the 
equator would hardly go half-way around his 
frontiers. But where we have 196,000 miles 
of railroads—not counting double tracks— 
that land of magnificent distances has only 
33,000; and they are so poorly built and 
operated that the Russian rides like the wind 
when he makes a speed of thirteen miles an 
hour. Many roads are mere military routes, 
and not highways of commerce. No economic 
facts determined their path, and frequently 
the only merchandise they transport is the 
grain they carry to the supply of troops from 
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a famine-stricken province. The wagon roads 
are poorly made, and are often impassable 
except when frozen solid. The rivers during 
the summer are the chief routes of travel and 
trade, but there is no adequate system of 
canals. The post-office handles one piece of 
mail for fifteen that pass through our own. 
For every two miles of telegraph in Russia we 
have five, and for each mile of her telephone 
wires we have fifty-three. 

Russian industry tells the same story. 
For each inhabitant, Russia invests in indus- 
trial enterprise four dollars; the United States, 
one hundred and twenty-five. Our factories 
outnumber hers twenty-three to one. The 
value of her cotton spinnings is but two- 
thirds of ours. She manufactures somewhat 
more than half as much tobacco; and only 
in sugar does she surpass us. 

Mineral wealth abounds, yet Russia does 
not mine enough of the precious metals to 
pay the expenses of her travellers abroad. 
Her pig-iron equals only one-sixth of ours, 
and one-twentieth of our coal cars would carry 
her entire output. 

And yet Russia has 130,000,000 inhabitants. 
More than nine-tenths of them are peasants 
engaged in agriculture. They live in little 
villages, often miles away from the fields they 
till, and their poverty is chronic. Thirty 
per cent. of all the babies die before they 
complete their first year, and more than half 
of them are starved to death. Bred of filth 
and starvation, endemic typhus rages in 
whole districts. 

Ignorance leads misery by the hand. Three- 
fourths of the children never see the inside of 
aschoolroom. Of those who go to school, few 
are taught more than their alphabet, the 
catechism, and. the elements of arithmetic. 
In Russia proper, ninety-four people of every 
hundred cannot write their names, or spell 
out easy words. Technical education is even 
more neglected; and, for every 11,000 people, 
there is but a single physician. The upper 
class, and, to a limited extent, the middle 
class, is mentally alert; but the national mind 
is dull and slow of development. 

The condition of the peasant has not been 
much bettered by the abolition of serfdom. 
Not the individual, but the village (mir) 
holds the land. Each year, it reallots the 
tillages, and no man knows in September 
where he will plow in March. No one fer- 
tilizes the ground he tills, and rotation of crops 


is impossible. The peasant, therefore, has 
gained little in gaining the thing named 
“freedom.” Land he cannot sell, for he 
owns none; nor buy, for there is none for 
sale. He cannot move from village to village. 
The old mir would refuse to let him go, and, 
in the new, he would have no share. He does 
not improve his one year’s holding, for it 
goes the next to another villager. In con- 
sequence, the land, naturally rich, has grown 
so poor that it will not support him. Half 
the year he tills the poor soil; the other half 
he seeks work in the factories of the cities. 
He seems eternally bound to the increasing 
horrors of starvation. For ten years, there 
has not been a time when famine was not 
ravaging some province of the Empire. 

Sad as the peasant’s lot is, it is made unut- 
terably worse by the government. The best 
of the peasantry is drafted off to the army. 
The less able-bodied who are left bear the 
greater part of the enormous financial burdens 
of the Empire. Taxes have increased by 
leaps and bounds, until they have more than 
doubled in fifteen years. The state now lays 
hands on perhaps one-quarter of the peas- 
ant’s income. Meat he seldom tastes; even 
cabbage he cannot afford. His practically 
unchanging diet consists of black bread and 
the cheap tea that is molded into bricks. 

As a man, the peasant is dull, brutish, non- 
resistant to the point of martyrdom. He can- 
not distinguish between mine and thine. His 
ignorance passes definition. In 1888, a cul- 
tivated Russian passed through a town of 
Little Russia. He was anxiously asked, 
“Will you be so good as to tell us if you have 
been in the other world?”’ The peasant is 
good natured and gentle, but his gentleness 
has an odd mixture of unconscious ferocity. 
In a retreat during the Crimean War, a 
wounded soldier was dragging himself along 
in great pain. His comrades, in deep sym- 


pathy, said: ‘‘You are suffering too much. 
Do you want us to end your pain? Shall we 
bury you?” “I wish you would,” he an- 


swered. They set to work, and dug a grave. 
He laid himself down, and was buried alive. 
The general, who heard of it afterwards, said 
to the soldiers, ‘‘He must have suffered 
terribly.” They answered, “Oh, no! we 
stamped the earth down hard with our feet.” 
These are extreme instances, but they mark 
a depth of ignorance and insensibility impos- 
sible to find in any other civilized country. 

















Such is the Russian peasant, a strange 
blending of Scythian and Mongol. Such is 
his condition, his life, his hope—and such the 
hope of his son’s son. And the Russian 
peasant is nine-tenths of Russia. What 
of the rest? 

Greater Russia, its land and its people, 
exist solely for the profit of the other tenth. 
It consists of three classes: landowueé:s, 
merchants, the only powerful non-official 
class; and the bureaucrats, who are usually 
spoken of as the aristocrats—for a landless 
noble amounts to so little that a prince may 
be a day-laborer. The Czar himself has only 
a slight trace of Russian blood in his veins, 
and his aristocracy is like him. Many of 
these bureaucrats are foreigners. The com- 
mercial world is filled with aliens, many of 
them Germans and Poles. The greater part 
of the capital invested in business enterprises 
is foreign, chiefly French and Belgian. One- 
third of the urban classes are non-Russian. 

The bureaucracy and the merchants in 
collusion have built up a perfectly organized 
system of graft. It is openly recognized, 
treated with tolerance, even thought of with 
respect. There is no parallel to the rapacity 
of these privileged and high-placed thieves. 
Not only do admirals buying coal in foreign 
ports procure receipts for much larger sums 
than they have paid, pocketing the difference 
and dividing it with their under officers, but 
no contract is let at home which does not 
allow a liberal margin for a “‘rake-off.” In 
this way, Russia has paid for her railroads 
two and a half times the amount which the 
Minister of Finance estimates as their value— 
and by American standards his estimate is 
50 per cent. higher than the necessary cost. 
It is said that fully 75 per cent. of the large 
Red Cross Fund which was subscribed at 
home and abroad has been stolen. The 
magnificently equipped hospital train which 
the Czarina sent to the East was looted 
between St. Petersburg and Moscow. Nota 
thing of value was left in it. 

Nowhere else has bureaucracy proved such 
an enormous burden to the state. Depart- 
ment after department has been created, and, 
before the end of the year, another will be 
added to the long list. Block after block of 
useless great office buildings has been erected. 
It is seriously asserted that there are as many 
clerks on the pay-roll of the office for dog 
licenses as there are dogs in St. Petersburg. 
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This shameless system of wholesale thievery 
is supported by the terrible power of the 
autocracy. Its chief instrument is the police, 
which is a national force with its own minis- 
ter—the Minister of the Interior. It is in 
unchallenged control of all the affairs of life. 
The Minister must issue a permit when a 
townsman wishes to remove into the country, 
and vice versa. Notice of visitors must be 
given to the police; all social gatherings, all 
clubs, and all factories with their workmen, 
are under its supervision. A Governor of a 
Province has full power to declare martial 
law at any time. Police spies are every- 
where, and an unarmed people cannot rebel. 

Drink is the national vice, and the Russian 
must buy his vodka from a vender in the 
government employ. What the tax-gatherer 
leaves, and what bribes to officials do not 
eat up, the peasant pays into this hopper of 
the same insatiable machine. 

Religion is seized upon as a means of 
exploitation and control with no more scruple. 
The tremendous power it wields over an 
ignorant and superstitious populace is in the 
hands of the government; for control is 
direct in the Orthodox Russian Church. All 
officialdom is in communion with it, and its 
head is the Czar—divinely appointed alike to 
throne and headship—‘‘God’s anointed.” It 
is administered by the dreaded Procurator of 
the Holy Synod, a layman, who is one of the 
most powerful officers in the Empire. 

There is less tolerance of other religions 
than in Turkey. The people are intensely 
devout, but religion means a combination of 
bigoted formalism and superstition. Even 
the Czar, with the Holy Synod and the 
bishops behind him, would not dare to alter 
a single word of the ritual. The cursing of 
evil spirits is as important a matter as the 
blessing of fields and houses. The sacraments 
are a matter of bargain. The peasant pays 
his few wretched kopecks to the priest, and 
in return expects divine protection and aid. 
Not long ago a luckless priest was murdered 
because the harvest had failed upon some 
land that he had blessed. 

Religion is almost entirely divorced from 
morality. The lowest kind of criminals will 
pray devoutly for the success of the crimes 
they plan. The parish priests have become 
a caste, rigidly cut off from the rest of the 
world and held in universal contempt. It is 
almost impossible for the son of a priest to 
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be anything but a priest, and, as a rule, he can 
“marry no one but the daughter of a priest, 
whose dowry is a pastorate. This lower 
priesthood is not religious. It is generally ig- 
norant, and extortionate; it is often drunken 
and scandalously immoral. And yet, through 
superstition and vigorous government sup- 
port, it has a strong hold upon the people. 

It its way, the Church is as active as the 
bureaucracy in destroying the prosperity of 
Russia. The Russian calendar contains 132 
holy days, upon which the peasant is strictly 
forbidden by law to do any work. Ignorant, 
struggling at fearful odds with disease, work- 
ing hopelessly an impoverished soil, crushed 
with taxes, half-starved, the Church yet 
forces the poor peasant to remain in idleness 
more than two and a half days each week, that 
she may wrest a few kopecks from him when 
he comes to her services. 

Over landowners, merchants, bureaucrats, 
and the Church, preying upon the vitals of the 
people they should protect, is a company of 
royal vultures—the Grand Dukes and the 
Czar. As the Bourbons looked upon France, 
and the Stuarts on England, so this family 
looks upon the dominions of the Empire as a 
patrimony personal to them, to be exploited 
for their pleasure. But neither England nor 
France has ever suffered as Russia has suf- 
fered for the pleasure of her rulers. 

The Grand Ducal gang—consisting of three 
uncles and a brother-in-law of the Czar— 
have unlimited power. They are at the 
head of the great national system of graft. 
They and their understrappers sell and barter 
privileges, steal from the public crib, and 
wreck as they choose the national prosperity. 
They are all corrupt, and so shameless that 
they are not affected by foreign scandal at 
their acts. The three Grand Ducal uncles are 
_ the trustees of the fund that has been collected 
to erect a church as a memorial to Alex- 
ander II. Work was begun twenty-two years 
ago. The money has been subscribed several 
times over by the nation. Nobody expects 
that it will be completed in this generation, 
and yet the embezzling trustees are the sons 
of the murdered Czar. One leads a notori- 
ously profligate and dissolute life. The sec- 
ond, the head of the fleet, is a patron of the 
actresses at the French Theatre. One of his 
mistresses lately acted as go-between in a 
deal for the purchase of foreign ships. The 
third is military governor of Moscow, and 
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chief Jew-baiter of the family.. He is so 
rabid an anti-Semite that he will not allow a 
Jew to pass the night in the city of Moscow. 
The royal domain embraces a_ territory 
twenty-five times the extent of Ohio. To 
the royal family also belong most of the mines 
of gold and silver, the rich output of which 
would supply no small part of the money 
needed for education and ultimate recovery. 
But, in want and in debt, the Grand Dukes 
engineered the famous lumber concession on 
the Yalu; secured the Czar’s consent; got 
him to invest in the speculation; and, finally, 
as a direct result of their intrigue, embroiled 
Russia in the war with Japan. 

Autocrat among autocrats, and grand 
beneficiary of this tremendous system of 
oppression, is the Czar Nicholas II. He is 
at once the administrative head and the vic- 
tim, for, fearing for his life, he is like clay in 
the hands of the Grand Dukes. But, if he 
were free to act, there is no evidence that he 
has the will to work reforms. Nor has he 
ability or strength for a contest with a system 
which has become national. 

Diminutive and insignificant, when he 
stands at full height he must peer up to sec 
the eyes of a woman. He has an inborn 
weakness that approaches effeminacy. His 
voice squeaks in a high falsetto. His educa- 
tion has been grievously neglected, for he has 
been bred entirely by women. The Czar of 
All the Russias is weak and vacillating, 
frightened by signs and dreams. 

To sum up: Russia stands at a great crisis 
in an evil plight. Its aristocracy is rotten 
and tyrannous, its people sodden in ignorance, 
without moral sense, dull and brutish; its 
priestcraft often degraded, extortionate, and 
sensual; its land of natural resource wasted 
and consumed; its imperial line counting 
human souls and bodies as bullion for its coin- 
ing; and its Czar a grotesque weakling. 

The first five months of this war have cost 
Russia nearly $500,000,000. Trade is stag- 
nating everywhere throughout the Empire. 
The new land of Siberia, developing with 
remarkable rapidity, is suddenly cut off from 
its supplies and all communication of com- 
merce, because soldiers and munitions of war 
monopolize its only railroad. The govern- 
ment is spending three times its normal 
revenue, and, while thrifty and honest Japan 
gets full value for every dollar spent, Russia 
is pouring her gold into the hands of thieves. 
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MR. KIPLING’S “TRAFFICS 


FREDERIC TABER 


HILE it is undoubtedly true that 
Mr. Kipling’s fame will ultimately 
rest upon a threefold corner-stone of ‘‘ Kim,”’ 
and the “Jungle Books,” and the poems of 
“The Five Nations,” yet, in the hearts of the 
generation which watched his early rise, he 
will remain preéminently the Kipling of 
“The Gadsbys,”’ and “*The Man Who Would 
be King,” and “‘Without Benefit of Clergy” 
—the inimitable master of the short story. 
And the reason why a volume like his ‘‘ Traffics 
and Discoveries” possesses to many an inter- 
est surpassing that of the poems which one 
after another echoed round the world, is that 
it proves once again that the magic touch, the 
dynamic force, which produced those earlier 
tales still survives undiminished. 

A great deal has been idly written about 
the decline of Kipling, about “‘ Kipling at the 
Cross-Roads,’’ about the contrast between the 
old Kipling and the new. The plain truth 
is that, except for a widened horizon, the 
author of ‘‘Traffics and Discoveries’’is today 
the same old Kipling of ‘Soldiers Three,” 
and that he is so because he has always been 
the New Kipling—always doing the strange 
and the unexpected, always refusing to be 
definitely labeled as the Story-teller of India, 
the poet of Tommy Atkins, the Anglo-Saxon 
Aesop. There are some geniuses too big ever 
to run smoothly in a beaten track. That 
Mr. Kipling has grown and broadened with 
the passage of years needs no argument. To 


take the measure of that growth, one has only . 


to compare any one of the ‘Departmental 
Ditties” with such a poem as ‘‘The Rowers” 
or ‘The White Man’s Burden.” 

But in literature, as in life, no man can 
serve two masters—no man with Kipling’s 
rugged sincerity and sledge-hammer earnest- 
ness of purpose can keep one creed of politics, 
morals, and religion for his verse and another 
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for his prose. It has never been adequately 
pointed out how closely the dominant mocd 
of Kipling’s poems at any epoch have found 
an echo in his other writings. “‘Mandalay,” 
for instance, you will find already blocked 
out in the rough in the “Letters from the 
East,” down to the Burma girl, and the 
cheroot and the hathis piling teak. ‘The 
Truce of the Bear” was the product of the 
same mind that was brooding in “Kim” over 
the ‘‘great game” of strategy that is eternally 
played in India against the standing menace 
to the northern frontier. And the Kipling of 
today, absorbed in dreams of Anglo-Saxon 
supremacy, and voicing in dynamic verse 
the pent-up popular opinions of a nation, 
could not, if he would, keep these thoughts 
out of the short stories which comprise this 
volume of “‘Traffics and Discoveries.”” That 
is why a reader, here and there, who is not 
interested in the destinies of England, or the 
shortcomings of her army and navy, or the 
ethics of her struggle with the Boers, but who 
did care very much for the picturesqueness 
of Kipling’s India, with its palm-trees and 
its sunshine, and its dearth of the Ten 
Commandments, lays down the present vol- 
ume with a vague feeling of disillusion. 

The essential fact, however, is that, while 
Mr. Kipling’s point of view has shifted, his 
art remains unchanged. He still has that 
unmatched genius for taking life as a whole, 
with all its crudeness, its sordidness, its mate- 
rialism, and flinging it boldly upon the printed 
page. He stands alone in his ability to see 
the drama latent in a motor carriage, a rail- 
way engine, the rapid fire of modern arma- 
ment. The red glow of a furnace, the wild 
gyrations of a broken piston-rod, are to him 
as much a part of the vital, tingling life of 
today as the flush on a woman’s cheek or 
the contortions of a man in his death-agony. 
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Through most of these new stories he makes 
you hear the throb of machinery, the hiss of 
escaping steam; and, as a symbol of th 
encroachment of materialism, our old friends, 
Mulvaney, Ortheris, and Learoyd are replaced 
by one Pyecroft, a naval machinist, who 
weighs and measures life the language of 
the engine-room. 

Of the eleven stories which make up the 
present volume, there are at least four which 
call for something more than a mere passing 
mention. The first of these is ‘A Sahibs’ 
War,” in which a Sikh, who has seen service 
in the Boer war, gives his experiences and his 
views of English tactics with an orientai 
picturesqueness of phrase that only partly 
conceals the stinging little barbs f criticism 
which lie beneath. ‘‘ Below the Mill Dam”’ is 
a unique bit of dialogue written somewhat in 
the mood of the “Jungle Books.” Surely, 
no other living writer would have seen his 
way to writing a pungent satire upon English 
conservatism and the encroachment of modern 
thought in the form of a discussion between 
a Gray Cat, a Black Rat, and an ancient 
Mill Wheel that creakingly drones out whole 
pages of the Domesday Book as it monoto- 
nously grinds forth its daily task. 

The two remaining stories, ‘“They”’ and 
“Mrs. Bathurst,”’ have already attracted wide 
discussion, and have been classed together 
as both bordering upon the ccult. Regarded 
as a delicate piece of poetic fantasy, a tissue 
of symbolic idealism, “They” undoubtedly 
deserves all the praise that has been lavished 
upon it by those who have had the fineness of 
instinct to penetrate the veil of mysticism 
in which it is shrouded. A beautiful old 
manor house, isolated from the world of today, 
a spot where the children who have passed 
away from this earth may be drawn back again 
by the force of infinite ionging to the ones 
who mourn long enough to leave behind the 
clinging pressure of baby fingers, the loving 
touch of childish lips—ail this is exquisitely 
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MONG the serious books of the fall, 
biographies and memoirs easily take 
preéminence. Senator Hoar’s ‘Reminis- 
cences,” though no longer a very new book, 
took an added interest because of the Sen- 
ator’s death. For a frank and in‘imate 
record of a long and high life, it summed up, 
by a confession, a man we shall not soon 
forget. No biographer could make a fairer 


picture of Senator Hoar than he makes 
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done; and the perf2ct art is marred only by 
the introduction of Brahminical symbolism, 
which, however naturally it may have come 
from Kipling’s pen, is as out of place in a 
purely English story as the symbol of a cross 
would be in a Buddhist tempie. 

But, of all the stories, the one which takes 
the strongest hold upon you, the one which 
you cannot get away from, is ‘‘Mrs. Bathurst.” 
A great deal has been said about the obscurity 
of this story, its incomprehensibility, its 
downright opacity. As a matter of fact, 
there is nothing obscure about what Mr. Kip- 
ling has seen fit to tell us—only, as often hap- 
pens in real life, we are allowed to know only 
a few of the facts—‘‘the rest is silence.’”” We 
know that Vickery, the warrant-officer with 
a wife living in England, met Mrs. Bathurst 
in Auckland. What was between them we 
do not know, but it is inferred that ‘‘there 
must have been a good deal’’; at all events, 
Vickery leaves her, not knowing that she 
cares for him, and later, in South Africa, 
learns through the evidence of a cinemato- 
graph that she did care for him—enough, 
at all events, to follow him to London. Well, 
Vickery apparently loses his mind tem- 
porarily, is sent by his captain up country to 
recuperate, and, while there, is killed by light- 
ning, and officially recorded as a deserter. 
Now, the whole strength to this story lies in 
the method of telling. You hear it from the 
lips of <t lid, callous, naval men, rude of 
speech, coarse in their views of life in general 


and wome ir particular And, through the 
medium of  eir very coarseness, their pictu- 


resque vulg ‘ty, their lack of finer percep- 
tions, you get an impression of a tragic drama 
which no amount of finer methods could pos- 
sibly have given. In its suggestion of vague, 
unspeakable things, lying behind the written 
words, lengthening vistas where the imagina- 
tion may stray and lose itself, it stands as an 
exceptional tour de force—one of the few stories 
which you cannot forget even if you would. 
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- himself, nor could any make one so naively 
entertaining. 

Ex-president Cleveland supplements Sena- 
tor Hoar’s glimpses of recent history with a 
volume of papers entitled ‘Presidential 
Problems,” in which he explains the acts of 
his administration for which he has been 
most severely criticized. His story of the 
famous bond issue, his account of his initia- 
tive in the Chicago riots of 1894, the spirited 
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narrative of his victory over the United 
States Senate in a controversy involving 
executive prerogative, are ali interesting 
because of their point of view; but they are 
also contributions to American political his- 
tory. 

The “Memoirs” of Henry Villard wander 
further from the writer’s personal doings and 
experiences than Senator Hoar’s reveiation 
or Mr. Cleveland’s explanation. Some of 
the events recounted he really had no first- 
hand knowledge of. The story, however, 
has the value of recording the deserved prog- 
ress of a German boy, landing in New York 
at the age of eighteen, to success as a finan- 
cier and as a journalist, and of giving some 
new pictures of Grant and the other Union 
generals of the Civil War. 

Of the formal biographies, the most impor- 
tant is ‘‘The Recollections and Letters 
of General Robert E. Lee,’ by his son, 
Captain R. E. Lee, which affords a rarely 
intimate view of the great Confederate gen- 
eral. In the correspondence with his wife, 
his children, and friends, there is revealed 
all his nobility of character and lofty dig- 
nity of purpose. He is really shown as 
a living personage. The book covers the 
whole interesting period of his public activ- 
ities from his return from the Mexican War 
to his last years of usefulness as president 
of Washington College. The reader gets the 
largeness of General Lee’s whole personality. 
This book is an important addition to Amer- 
ican biography. 

The memoirs of Mrs. Clay, of Alabama, 
revealed in ‘‘A Belle of the Fifties,’ cover a 
life of interest and variety. As the wife of a 
loyal and distinguished Southern Senator, 
Mrs. Clay was a conspicuous figure in Wash- 
inton society, and the narrative is packed 
with anecdotes of nearly all the notables of 
the day, who delighted to honor and admire 
her. The memoirs (which were admirably 
put into narrative form by Miss Ada Sterling) 
are not without dramatic features. When 
her husband was cast into prison, with 
Jefferson Davis, Mrs. Clay vigorously and 
unceasingly pressed his case with President 
Johnson, finally securing his release. This 
book is really a notable contribution to our 
social literature. 

The other side of the war drama is given in 
Mr. Pearson’s Life of John A. Andrew. He 
tells the story of the great War Governor of 
Massachusetts interestingly, rapidly, and with 
many amusing anecdotes. Andrew took his 
‘abolition vows” when a lad of fifteen, and 
so closely was he identified with the swift 
progress of events that Mr. Pearson’s record 
of his life has original historical value as a 
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story of the war from the Massachusetts 
point of view. Governor Andrew was one 
of his own Yankees, who are “the seed-corn 
of the nation.’”” No other famous man of his 
day had such blind confidence in himself, 
such unbounded optimism, or more _horse- 
sense. His speeches and Thanksgiving Proc- 
lamations rang through the North and put 
heart into men as nothing else did but Mrs. 
Howe’s Battle Hymn of the Republic. The 
whole man comes to the reader as clearly as 
if seen, and there can be no higher praise of 
Mr. Pearson’s work. 

While John A. Andrew was an active hero, 
Francis Parkman was an active martyr. In 
his “Life,” Mr. Henry D. Sedgwick gives a 
glimpse of a great character. The book is 

rief, but it is long enough to tell a moving 
story of self-mastery. In Parkman’s long 
life of illness or partial blindness there were 
times when his working opportunity was lim- 
ited to a brief half-hour a day. His achieve- 
ments in the face of so great difficulties are a 
monument to a rock-based character. Mr. 
Sedgwick tells the story sympathetically, 
and interprets suggestively. 

The story of Zola’s life, too, is a story of 
effort against difficulties. Mr. Ernest A. 
Vizetelly has for many years figured as the 
chief intermediary between the works of 
M. Zola and the English-speaking public, 
and it is very natural that the official biog- 
raphy should come from his pen. He has 
made an extremely interesting story of one 
of the most powerful writers of our time; and 
it is a dramatic enough picture which is con- 
tained between the period when the strug- 
gling young writer used to catch sparrows 
out of his garret window and broil them on 
a curtain-rod, to the time when he threw 
Paris into an uproar by his famous F’ accuse 
manifesto in the Dreyfus affair. 

“An lIrishman’s Story” is the simple 
title of the personal recollections of Justin 
M’Carthy, M. P., author, lecturer, and _his- 
torian. It is the pleasantly written and 
mildly interesting reminiscences of Mr. M’Car- 
thy, told with the gentle dignity and frank 
simplicity of one who associated with most 
of the notables of the Victorian era on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Mr. M’Carthy had the felicity to enjoy the 
friendship of a great number of distinguished 
men, and he has much that is worth telling 
to say of them. He brings his story up 
to the present day and his retirement 
from public life. By a curious, though 
happy, irony he tells us that his present 
literary occupations embrace an attempt to 
learn the rudiments of his native language— 
the Getic. 





































HOW ONE MAN INCREASED THE NATION’S 
CORN CROP 

HROUGHOUT the Corn Belt, Prof. 

P. G. Holden is known as the man 

who, more than any one else, has improved 

seed corn so that our greatest crop has been 

increased by millions of bushels. The work 

began twenty years ago, when Professor 

Holden, then a college student, was teaching 

school in the summer. His pupils were all 

children of farmers. He heard the parents 

talking about poor corn crops and about 

crop failures. He wondered what he could 
do to improve the yield. 

One day he asked his class, ‘‘How many 
hairs are there on a rat’s tail?” 

One child said “ten.”’ Another said 
“fifty.” A third said ‘‘a hundred.” No one 
knew. 

“How can you find out?’ asked the 
teacher. 

“Look in the dictionary,” said one. 

Finally a boy held up his hand and said, 
“Teacher, I’ll catch a rat and see.” 

“That’s the only way,” said Professor 
Holden. 

That night there was a general rat-hunt 
in the Michigan village, and the next day 
every child shame-facedly reported that 
there were uo hairs on a rat’s tail. 

This experience taught the pupils to in- 
vestigate and to observe. Next, Professor 
Holden asked every child to select an ear of 
corn from his father’s crib and bring it to 
school. The pupils brought the corn. The 
teacher graded it. The child whose corn 
was the poorest went home and told his 
father. The parent, after remarking “‘What 
does the teacher know about corn? He is 
paid to teach arithmetic,” came to see the 
teacher. When he saw the ears of corn that 
were fuller and richer than his own, he real- 
ized that the teacher was right. 

Professor Holden then asked all his pupils 
to plant three seeds of the best corn in a box, 
and water it. The boy whose father had the 
finest ear was among the most enthusiastic. 
The children nursed the corn carefully. The 
result was a crop packed with large kernels. 


Then the pupils’ fathers became interested, 
and planted special seed corn. There were 
no more failures of corn crops. 

Professor Holden became Professor of 
Agriculture at the Illinois State Agricultural 
College, at Champaign. He remembered the 
lesson of the Michigan farmers. In a year, 
through his efforts, the Illinois farmers were 
careful about sowing the best seed corn, and 
soon the farmers in Iowa and in Missouri, 
and, in fact, throughout the great Corn Belt, 
were becoming experts in seed corn. 

Near Bloomington, Ill., is the 25,o00-acre 
farm of the Funk brothers, the largest in the 
United States. Twenty thousand acres are 
devoted to corn. One day Professor Holden 
was visiting the farm. ‘‘What is your av- 
erage yield?” he asked. “Forty to fifty 
bushels,” he was told. ‘‘But it should be 
more,” he said. He showed the Funk 
brothers how to select the best seed corn and 
to plant it carefully. 

On a 20,000-acre farm, an increase of five 
bushels an acre a year meant a small fortune. 
Professor Holden became director of the 
farm. From some acres he raised seventy 
bushels an acre. The increase in yield the 
first year Was 10,000 bushels! 

This year Professor Holden preached the 
gospel of corn to the Iowa farmers from a 
special train. As a result, millions of bush- 
els of corn have been added to the State yield. 
The work which began with a class of farmers’ 
children in a Michigan country school is now 
effecting an improvement in the methods of 
agriculture throughout the United States. 


A RAILROAD INTRODUCING CIVILIZATION 


NE of the most picturesque engineer- 
ing achievements of recent years 

was the building of the Uganda railroad in 
British East Africa. American interest was 
aroused in it because Americans were called 
upon to build the thirty-seven bridges on the 
line, not far from Lake Victoria Nyanza. 
When the railroad was undertaken by 
Great Britain, commercial success was not 
so much in view as political advantage. A 
railroad from the east coast of Africa to Vic- 
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toria Nyanza would give Great Britain a 
firm grasp on a wide and potentially impor- 
tant stretch of country. After surveys cov- 
ering 2,724 miles of wild country, the road 
was begun. Laborers were scarce. The con- 
tribution from the region itself averaged 
only two workers from each square mile of 
territory. Even pressure of a famine could 
not make these natives work either hard or 
steadily. Finally, East Indians were em- 
ployed. Wild beasts, especially lions, de- 
voured some of them. Sickness took others. 
The tsetse fly killed 60 per cent. of the bul- 
locks, 20 per cent. of the donkeys, and 50 per 
cent. of the camels. Traction engines had 
to be used for hauling. Because of all these 
disadvantages, it cost more than $46,000 a 
mile to build the line. 

One year’s traffic, however, paid $435,000, 
as compared with an estimated return of 
$310,000 which had been prophesied. Prac- 
tically all of the gain made over the estimate 
came in the imports. Many more goods were 
sent up to the capital of the British Pro- 
tectorate than would have gone up under the 
old caravan method of transportation. More- 
over, the railroad stopped the slave traffic. 
Civilization entered with the locomotive. 
Great Britain had been obliged to main- 
tain a fleet of five cruisers off the east coast, 
at a cost of $500,000 a year, to check the 
traffic. So this expenditure was saved. Nat- 
urally, it will take the road many years to 
pay for itself, but its success has already 
demonstrated that it will one day do so. 


MAKING WOOD-LOTS PAY 


ECENTLY aman bought an old farm 

in southern New Hampshire purely 

as an investment in forestry. The woodland 
upon it consisted of a somewhat decrepit and 
scattered stand of old hard woods—beech, 
birch, and maple—under which was a thrifty 
but inconspicuous growth of sapling spruce 
and pine. There were also, here and there, 
several small blocks of soft woods, which re- 
quired only from ten to twenty years to be- 
come merchantable. The forest, as it stood, 
contained a very promising and fairly com- 
plete stock of valuable young timber; but, 
owing to suppression by the old, overmature 
stand, the hindrances of over-crowding, and 
the effects of unrestricted grazing, the prom- 
ise of this young growth seemed likely to be 
short-lived. The man estimated the timber on 
the land and the cost of marketing what was 
merchantable, and then ascertained the time 
and treatment necessary for properly matur- 
ing the younger portions. His calculations 
showed that it would be possible to cut the 
inferior hard woods, whose removal would 
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release much of the valuable soft-wood growth, 
and to recover, by their sale, the money paid 
for the land and a little more. This was 
made possible by the existence of a good local 
market for good cordwood. 

Part of the profit he spent on the thinnings 
and improvement cuttings which were needed 
in the denser portions of the young pine. 
He thus secured, at a cost which was soon 
made good, a valuable stand of timber in 
place of one of doubtful promise, and, as its 
earliest yield (such sizes as would make box 
lumber) would be ready for cutting within 
a few years, the investment was profitable. 

Not every piece of woodland has as good 
possibilities as these, and not every owner 
has experience and training enough to rec- 
ognize them; but conservative management 
is profitable in a great number of cases, and 
many an owner, with no assistance from a 
forester, is capable of improving his forest 
very considerably, at the same time realizing 
a more or less continuous return on _ his 
property. 

The exact increase due to scientific man- 
agement has not yet been demonstrated in 
the United States, since forestry has nowhere 
been long enough in operation. European 
experience, however, has shown that the 
managed forest exceeds the unmanaged in 
wood production by 20 to 4o per cent. To 
this must be added, for a fair estimate of the 
returns from forestry, the certain improve- 
ment inthe quality of thetimber. Therefore, 
if untended woodland will yield a fair inter- 
est on its value (as it often does), it would 
seem that the application of more scientific 
treatment would more than justify its cost. 


A FLOATING EXPOSITION 


SURPRISING experiment in methods 
“X\)6OCof $ securing foreign trade has just 
been started in Seattle, Washington. The 
idea occurred to Mr. John Rosene, who is 
known along the Pacific Coast as a daring 
and successful promoter, that, if merchants 
find it advantageous to display goods to 
visitors at such expositions as the St. Louis 
Fair, it might be profitable to send exhibits 
to people who cannot visit a fair. Presently, 
he had worked out a plan for an exposition 
ship, to be fitted out with exhibits and des- 
patched to make visits to the important 
seaports of the Orient. 

The war in the Far East precluded a voy- 
age this fall. But already fifty of the hun- 
dred exhibitors needed to make the plan a 
success have engaged space for the initial 
trip next November. Accordingly, if noth- 
ing interferes with the project meanwhile, 
the steamship Victoria will sail from Seattle 
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next year, to make a round of the ports from 
Yokohama to Sydney, returning via the west 
coast of South America and Honolulu. The 
ship will remain from two to ten days at each 
city. United States consuls will be invited 
to publish word of its coming in advance, 
and agents will be present to meet the for- 
eign merchants who come aboard, and to 
distribute catalogues, take orders, and es- 
tablish foreign agencies. None of the goods 
carried will be sold. 

There will be a rush of the commercial 
nations for Oriental trade as soon as the war 
is over. The exposition ship is expected, by 
its very novelty, to seize an advantage, 
among the first, for the United States. 


HOW A RAILROAD SECURES GOOD EMPLOYEES 


NE of the great railroads of the Middle 
West has instituted a system of hiring 
and training employees which is solving a 
serious problem. An employment bureau 
has been created, through which an ap- 
plicant for employment must pass. There is 
also a school of railway practice in which 
both raw men and men ambitious for pro- 
motion are prepared for new positions. 

The manager of the employment bureau 
keeps himself informed about the young men 
in the company’s service and the young men 
in the region through which the railroad 
runs. He thus hears of all the youths who 
wish to begin railroading; and he holds in- 
terviews with the boys and their parents. 
His effort is to draw the railroad’s employees 
from country adjacent to the road. The 
company believes that it can maintain close 
relations with farmers and shippers along its 
line if it employs their sons in its service. 
Yet the main purpose of the employment 
bureau is to keep up a high standard of eff- 
ciency among its employees by a careful 
sifting of the applicants for positions. Char- 
acter, habits, education, health, are all taken 
into account. In one year, the bureau re- 
ceived 758 applications for places, ranging 
from freight brakeman to station agent, and 
only 225 applicants were selected. 

The training-school is conducted on cars 
expressly fitted for the service. In this school 
every switchman, operator, trainman, and 
engineman takes a course. There are classes 
in rules, in orders, and in signals, which the 
ambitious men attend. A stereopticon is 
used. Signals of all kinds are shown and ex- 
plained, and pictures are exhibited of every 
kind of train, every stretch of track, and 
every semaphore on the entire system. Ex- 
aminations are held for promotions. 

Employment bureau and _training-school 
together form a safeguard against that care- 


lessness which is one of the chief causes of 
the common occurrence of railroad accidents. 


A SEVERE FIRE TEST 


ELIBERATELY to set a building on 
fire in order to test automatic ex- 
tinguishing devices is a novelty in modern 
experiments, but this is what was recently 
done in Cleveland. Insurance risks on the 
car-barns of street-railway companies have 
been so bad that the companies have been 
forced to pay high premiums. Even the 
customary automatic extinguishers now in- 
stalled in factories and stores have failed to 
make car-barns secure from fires, for over- 
head sprinklers simply deluge the roofs of 
the cars stored beneath them—which are de- 
signed to shed water from the interior where 
fires usually occur. So the manager of an 
insurance company formed to insure street- 
railway property set to work to invent a 
plan of protecting car-barns so that the in- 
surance premiums might be lessened. 

He hit on a system of sprinklers arranged, 
not above, but between the lines of cars in a 
barn. He then submitted the plan to a 
manufacturer of automatic extinguishers, 
whose company arranged to install such 
sprinklers if a test should prove them prac- 
ticable. The only possible test was an ac- 
tual fire. The president of the Cleveland 
Electric Railway Company at last agreed to 
permit a trial on an isolated barn owned 
by his company. So thirteen discarded cars 
were run into the barn, pipes were set up 
with sprinkler-heads plugged with a metal 
so composed as to melt at 150°, arranged 
along between the rows of cars. The water 
was then turned on. Fire-engines were held in 
readiness to be used if the fire should get be- 
yond control. The car in the centre of the 
house was then set on fire under the seats, 
where most car fires originate. 

As soon as the fire had gained headway 
enough to burst the windows and the tran- 
soms, the sprinkler heads melted out, a 
shower of water was shot forth, and in three 
minutes the fire was out. Another fire was 
then started beneath the floor of one of the 
cars. This gained so rapidly that there were 
several very exciting minutes. For a time, 
it looked as if the cars and the barn were 
doomed. But at last the water came, and, 
though the car was ruined, the shower from 
the pipes saved the other cars and the struc- 
ture. 

Later, an additional test was made. Air 
pressure was put on the water in the pipes, 
until it had been pushed back underground 
—this to prove that a water-supply could be 
maintained without the danger of freezing 
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pipes. The pipes were plugged as before 
at the end where the sprinklers were. This 
time, fires were set in a number of places, and 
rubbish, saturated with kerosene, was put 
in the way of the flames. This form of test 
was designed to show how the apparatus 
would work if an incendiary should set a car- 
barn afire in winter. The fire burned fiercely, 
but at last the plugs melted, and the water 
followed the outrush of air. It extinguished 
the flames of the burning car before the 
building had been harmed. 


DOING FARM WORK BY ELECTRICITY 


LECTRICITY has at last been applied 
successfully to agriculture. Already, 
on farms in southern France, horses are re- 
placed by motors. The farmers of the prov- 
ince of Aisne have discarded their horses and 
are threshing their grain, grinding their 
flour, cutting roots, and pumping water by 
electricity. The owners of large farms have 
their own motors. The smaller proprietors 
club together to buy a motor, which is moved 
from farm to farm as each farmer needs it. 

The power to run the motors is supplied 
from a central station, over high-tension lines, 
to sixteen substations, which distribute it 
at the proper pressure to the adjacent farms. 

Other experiments have been made in 
Germany. The results show that it is cheaper 
for a small farmer to pay his share of the cost 
of a motor, which he may use when he wishes, 
than to keep a horse for farm work. And 
it has been found cheaper for the large farmer 
to own motors, which do his work quickly 
and with little care, than to maintain a large 
stable continuously. 

An even more remarkable application of 
electricity is the use of an electric current to 
make plants grow. Experiments have been 
carried on at the Hatch Experiment Station 
at Amherst, Mass., which show that electricity 
has very marked effects on the growth of both 
seeds and plants. Seeds of several kinds of 
vegetables were planted in insulated boxes, 
where they were subjected to electrical cur- 
rents of various kinds and intensities. The 
results showed that an alternating current 
of rather low intensity was the most effective 
stimulant, increasing the growth in some 
cases aS much as 37 per cent. The use of 
atmospheric electricity, drawn to the soil by 
means of a pole surmounted by steel points— 
somewhat on the principle of a lightning-rod 
made the seeds grow 55 per cent. faster 
than normally for the first forty-eight hours, 
23 per cent. for seventy-two hours, and 17 
per cent. for ninety-six hours. 

It was also discovered that, where the seeds 
were treated with a positive charge of elec- 
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tricity, the growth of the roots was increased 
more than the growth of the tops of the plant; 
where a negative charge was used, the tops 
grew more. In raising lettuce, for example, 
a negative charge would be best; for radishes, 
a positive charge would be used. 

The effects of electric lights at night on the 
growth of plants have been established by 
experiments made by Prof. L. H. Bailey, of 
Cornell. He found that, by suspending an 
arc light above vegetables growing under 
glass, they were so affected as to grow much 
faster, maturing, in the case of lettuce, from 
a week to ten days earlier than usual. The 
direct rays from the lamp injures most plants, 
if unshaded by glass. Commercial advantage 
has been taken of this discovery by W. W. 
Rawson, of Arlington, Mass., who has fifteen 
acres of lettuce and cucumbers under glass. 
He finds that it pays to light his garden. 


A WORK CURE FOR THE NERVOUS 


ANATORIA where the patients are not 
allowed by the rules to discuss their 
ailments among themselves are common, 
but at a New England institution a plan 
has been tried that has given better results 
than rules can secure. Instead of saying 
that the patients may not talk about them- 
selves to one another, the doctors have founded 
a hand-craft shop, as they term it, where the 
patients gather daily to be instructed in 
manual training of the lighter sort. They 
weave rugs of denim, or old-fashioned cover- 
lets, or table-covers of coarse woolen yarn. 
They model candlesticks, vases, pitchers, pen- 
trays, and inkstands. They do wood-carv- 
ing. The idea is to give them something to 
do that will distract their minds from their 
sickness. 

That the social side of the work may be 
furthered, a number of the young people of 
the town have been invited to share the pa- 
tients’ instruction in manual training. This 
arrangement can be made, as only nervous 
diseases are treated, and there is no danger 
from contagion of any sort. These young 
people bring their own healthy cheerfulness 
into the lives of the patients. The result 
of the work and of the social interest that 
accompanies it is to keep the minds of the 
patients occupied with other thoughts than 
those of their own misfortunes, and to pro- 
duce a mental state favorable to their re- 
covery. The experiment has justified itself. 

The matron is also instructor in the shop. 
She combines the skill and knowledge of the 
trained nurse with the ability to teach. The 
sanatorium is not even called a sanatorium, 
but a hand-craft shop. 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES AND BOOKS ON HEALTH 
N the first article of the series on modern 
life insurance in THE Wor.tp’s Work, 
it was said that there has been no organized 
effort by the companies to disseminate litera- 
ture about keeping well. This was true; 
but at least one company has had, for years, 
an elaborate system for distributing informa- 
tion to promote longevity. The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, of New York, issues a 
Series of little books, adapted to special sea- 
sons and to many particular emergencies and 
diseases, which it sends, postpaid, to any one 
who applies for them. These little volumes 
contain, for instance, advice about the pre- 
vention of sunstroke, drowning, accidents, 
malaria, and so on, along with a great deal of 
practical general hygienic admonition. They 
have been distributed by the thousands. 
There is, however, a comparatively un- 
worked field here for our great life insurance 
companies; and it is suggestive of foreign 
insurance methods that, in Germany, some 
of the health-insurance companies have found 
it a paying investment to establish sanatoria 
for the care of their consumptive policy- 
holders. Nothing of the sort has been at- 
tempted yet in the United States; but, when 
one considers that the amount of money in- 
volved in life insurance policies in America 


is very much greater than in all the rest of the 
world combined, it seems reasonable to ex- 
pect in the future a greater effort to increase 
general knowledge of the laws of sane living. 


BRITISH WORKMEN AND THE BONUS SYSTEM 


EMBERS of the Mosely Commission 
and other British investigators of 
American industry have been discussing the 
use of the premium or bonus system, by 
which, in certain American factories, work- 
men are encouraged to do more work, and of 
a higher grade, than the average in their 
craft. British employers have been trying 
to introduce the system, and in certain locali- 
ties they seem to have succeeded, at least 
to their own satisfaction. But the work- 
men have opposed it, as the unions do in the 
United States. A committee representing 
twenty-four trade-unions, appointed by the 
Federation of Engineering and Ship-building 
Trades to investigate its working, has is- 
sued a report strongly condemning it. The 
report Says: 


The premium system has absolutely nothing to 
recommend it; it is an adaptation of the most 
pernicious and degrading condition of employment 
in modern industrial history—the task-work system; 
it creates jealousy and ill-feeling in the workshop, 
and is the cause of endless bickering and misunder- 
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standing, owing to the complicated character ot 
the calculations involved in many systems. 

It has been the cause of more men being dis- 
charged than any strike which has ever taken place 
in the history of the engineering or ship-building 
trades, and it will have the effect of keeping men 
whose waning physical powers unfit them-for the 
closest and hardest labor from obtaining employ- 
ment except when trade is at its busiest. 


This report deals a severe blow to hopes 
for the introduction of the system. It is 
true that the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers approves the bonus system where 
introduced under its own regulations; but 
this union represents only the old-fashioned 
trade-unionists. It has no representation 
on the London Trades Council, and takes no 
part in the annual British Trades Congress. 
It has only 96,000 members, as compared 
with 240,000 workmen belonging to the 
Federation, which condemns the system. 
One strong point in the objections is the one 
criticised by American workmen. A time- 
limit is placed by employers on a piece of 
work. A workman, for example, is to be 
paid for a job on the understanding that it 
will take him ten hours to do it. But if ke 
finishes it in less than ten hours—say in 
eight—he receives only eight hours’ pay and 
a bonus, which is less than the regular pay 
for the other two hours. Or, to make it 
clearer, if an expert workman worked twice 
as fast as an ordinary workman, he would 
not get twice as much pay—he would get 
perhaps once and a half as much. The 
members of the Federation maintain that 
the employer has no right to share the wage 
of the man who has put forth an extra effort, 
and should be satisfied with the profit on the 
increased output of the factory. They also 
fear that, with the proficient workmen in- 
creasing the output, the time allowance of 
all will be gradually reduced. They assert 
that innumerable instances are on _ record 
in which the time allowance has been cut 
down repeatedly, until, in spite of every 
exertion, the men are able to earn only 
a slight fraction over their time wages. 
Before agreeing to the introduction of the 
system, however, the Amalgamated Society 
forestalled this possibility by an agreement 
with the employers to the effect that no firm 
should establish the bonus system without 
intending to adhere to it, and that prices 
should not be altered within a stipulated time. 

The British workman distrusts his em- 
ployer, whom he regards as hastening to be 
rich at the expense of his workmen and to 
the injury of the reputation for excellence 
hitherto enjoyed by British productions. 








